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NO GANDHI NOW TO STOP THIS CALCUTTA CARNAGE 


BoMBAY 

ITH CHINA gone Red, Soviet Russia has intensi- 

fied its campaign in other Asian countries. Viet 
Nam is torn with civil strife. Malaya is wracked by out- 
right war between the British and a Communist “liber- 
ation army.” Tibet and Thailand are being penetrated. 
In Burma the Karen minority and the Communists have 
left a trail of devastation, and Burmese Premier Thakin 
Nu, in desperation, has borrowed sacred Buddhist relics 
from Ceylon in the hope of exorcising away the devilish 
problems which continue to beset his country. 

The one bright spot in the Asian picture could have 
been the influence of India and Pakistan, both of which 
have strong governments resting on popular support. 
But relations between these two new nations have gone 
steadily downward since their inception in 1948, and 
further aggravation of them could set all Asia aflame. 
Fortunately, the recent agreement between Liaquat Ali 
Khan and Jawaharlal Nehru, the Prime Ministers of 
Pakistan and India, respectively, indicate that the top 
leaders of both countries are aware of the seriousness 
of the situation. Conceivably, that agreement could usher 
in a new era not only in India-Pakistan relations, but 
among the non-Soviet countries of Asia in general. 

One must, however, approach the question of India and 
Pakistan with caution and sobriety. The origins of the 
dispute between them run deep, and lasting friendship 
will not easily be worked out. 

Partition of the Indian subcontinent should never have 
happened. It has given rise to conflict which is basically 
economic, but is also compounded by difficult religious 
and political questions. An earnest of how grave this 
conflict has been is that, in some instances at least. 
armed clashes have already taken place. 

The Indian subcontinent, before partition, was a 
homogeneous unit that was almost completely self-sufhi- 
cient in terms of natural resources. Partition has de- 
S. R. Monan Das is a young Indian journalist who has 
long been active in his country’s struggle for freedom. 





Will the newly-signed peace pact 
between Nehru and Liaquat Ali Khan 
put a real end to 
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prived Pakistan of vast industrial and mineral resources, 
and India of the fertile plains of the Punjab and Sind 
(which supplied much of her food) and of jute-producing 
East Bengal. 

One of the anomalies of partition is that, while East 
Bengal has a monopoly of jute-growing, all the jute-pro- 
cessing mills are in Calcutta (India). Similarly, Pakistan 
has large cotton fields but only a handful of textile mills 

nearly all of the latter are concentrated in Ahmedabad 
and Bombay. The country’s entire mineral output—par- 
ticularly iron, coal, manganese and mica—derives from 
India. 

Given this basic unbalance, it was only a matter of 
time before economic conflict resulted. What touched it 
off was the question of the transfer of partition assets. 
Every asset (and liability) possessed by the undivided 
India of the British period had to be proportionately 
divided, after freedom was gained, between India and 
Pakistan: military stores, railway equipment, postal and 
telegraph facilities, engineering stores, literally hundreds 
of thousands of items which had to be transported from 
India to Pakistan and vice versa. 

At the outset, Pakistan refused to cooperate in the 
transporting of material apportioned to India, from 
Pakistani to Indian territory. The Government of India, 
in retaliation, withheld payment of 550,000,000 rupees 
(about $183,000,000) which was Pakistan’s share of un- 
divided India’s financial assets. Gandhi, however, in an 
attempt to maintain peace, exerted moral pressure on 
India to turn this money over to Pakistan, and it was 
done. 

The refugee problem was especially intense. Millions 
who fled Pakistan left behind homes, factories, land, 
jewelry, bank deposits, and every other conceivable kind 
of property. The Government of Pakistan banned subse- 
quent removal of these properties and also froze bank 
accounts; deserted homes were requisitioned by or al- 
lotted to Pakistan Muslims. In reply to Indian represen- 
tations, Pakistan stated that she would return the proper- 
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ties to their original owners if they came back to live in 
Pakistan. A few Hindus tried this and were killed. 

In India, on the other hand, Muslim evacuee property 
was left, in the initial stages, in charge of a government 
custodian, and in countless instances Muslim refugees re- 
turned from Pakistan when conditions settled down and 
were able to recover their possessions. Later. India 
passed an Evacuee Property Ordinance along the lines 
of a similar policy adopted by Pakistan. but more liberal 
than Pakistan’s. This, in turn. became the source of a 
major dispute with Pakistan. 

The two countries, after frequent trade negotiations. 
arrived at certain agreements under which India had to 
supply Pakistan with coal, textiles and the like, in return 
for Pakistan jute, cotton and other commodities. This 
worked smoothly for a few months, when the Muslim 
League initiated a boycott of Indian textiles to force 
India’s hand on the Kashmir issue. Trade was thus 
brought to a standstill. That communal fanaticism alone 
had motivated this situation was proved when it was 
learned, later, that Pakistan was importing Indian textiles 
anyway, but by the indirect and more expensive route 
through Malaya! 

Britain’s devaluation of the pound further aggravated 
India-Pakistan relations. Since both countries were 
closely tied to the sterling bloc, it was assumed that they 
would follow Britain in devaluing their currencies. 
India did so. But Pakistan, after a lapse of many days. 
announced she was not devaluing her currency and 
thus added to the confusion in her trade relations with 
India. Pakistan’s decision was based upon the fact that 
she had a monopoly of jute. and surpluses of cotton and 
food which India needed. Non-devaluation meant that 
she could charge higher prices for these commodities. 
As a result, India found it impossible altogether to trade 
with Pakistan and arranged to obtain her food supply 
from other areas under more favorable conditions. 

Pakistan meanwhile refused to supply even those quan- 
tities of jute which had been ordered and paid for before 
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devaluation. and the Indian Government retaliated by 
refusing to transport vital coal to Pakistan. The latter 
finally agreed to release the jute, but created new difh- 
culties, probably because simultaneously she was nego- 
tiating for new sources of coal supply. In desperation, 
Pakistan was resuming trade relations with South Africa, 
which had been cut off because of that Dominion’s racist 
policy toward Asiatics and non-white Africans. This was 
regarded as an act of spite directed against India, be- 
cause until that time both countries had been firmly 
united in opposing South Africa in her policy of segre- 
gating Hindus and Muslims living there; Pakistan had, 
in fact, wholeheartedly supported India’s move to put the 
South African question on the agenda of the United 
Nations. 

The problems of India and Pakistan are not purely a 
heritage of partition. They go back far into history. 

The Muslim Moguls who invaded India centuries ago 
came upon a vast and rich country studded with petty 
kingdoms and were able to conquer easily a major por- 
tion of it. During succeeding centuries the Moguls pro- 
duced many great rulers, but also many religious tyrants. 
Each contributed something toward the culture and way 
of life of the Indian people; at the same time, they 
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Dio Jinnah (right) and his Muslim League sow the whirlwind 
reaped by Nehru and Jinnah’s successor, Liaquat Ali Kahn? 
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forcibly converted so many Hindus to Mohammedanism 
that today, as a result, there is a substantial Muslim 
population which has become a real “minority” problem. 

The invasion of India by Britain and other European 
powers, in modern times. was accompanied by the pene- 
tration of the Christian influence. Eventually, Britain 
brought the entire sub-continent under its dominion, and 
by the twentieth century—with Hinduism relatively un- 
affected by Western and Christian influences, and the 
Hindus still the dominant element—a growing national 
consciousness seized India. By now, the Muslims formed 
30 per cent of the population, and in some areas—no- 
tably the Northwest Frontier Province, Sind, the Punjab 
and parts of Bengal—they were a majority. 

Under Gandhi the tempo of the struggle for independ- 
ence was accelerated. Gandhi's philosophy of non-vio- 
lence (ahimsa), truth and self-sacrifice, and his insist- 
ence that the people owed allegiance to India irrespec- 
tive of religion, caste or creed, were met by the British 
in various ways. First they told illiterate villagers about 
the glories of an Empire under which, for one anna (one 
cent), you could send a letter all the way from one corner 
of the country to another. Then, realizing how ineffective 
this type of propaganda was, Britain devised the shrewd 
appeal that it was its “supreme duty to protect the minor- 
ity’s interests against majority domination.” This drove 
a wedge into the solid national front knit together by 
Gandhi and the Indian National Congress. 

Gandhi successfully frustrated Britain’s divide-and-rule 
policy until the 1930s. Thereafter, however, the British. 
in addition to ruthlessly suppressing the Congress and 
its leaders, introduced various governmental measures 
which accorded minorities special privileges not possessed 
by the majority. Muslims, in particular, were given im- 
portant positions in the military, police and other key 
services—a move which paid off with the emergence of 
the Muslim League led by Mohammed Ali Jinnah, who, 
during the early stages of the independence movement, 
was one of India’s staunchest Nationalists and Congress 
men, 

Jinnah, a shrewd criminal lawyer, was quick to realize 
the potentialities of the Muslim League. Exploiting the 
fanatical religious sentiments of illiterate Muslims, he 
launched a_ hate-campaign against the Congress by 
dubbing it a “Hindu” organization and by instilling in 
Muslim minds an anti-Hindu fear complex. Pointing to 
the “great threat to their religion and culture if the 
Hindus rule India,” Jinnah solidly united Muslims 
against the Hindus. This was but a step removed from 
the later theme of a “separate homeland for the Mus- 
lims.” 

If. under these circumstances, partition was “inevit- 
able.” so also was the outbreak of rioting, looting, mass 
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murder and mass migration which attended partition. 
The British finally quit India (because they were forced 
to) but left behind a heritage of hate engendered by long 
years of misrule. The very announcement of Britain’s 
withdrawal was accompanied by a wave of communal 
riots, wholesale murder, devastation of the land, and 
widespread incendiarism. 

India was fortunate in that, side by side with the 
barbarism which broke out, there was a man like Gandhi 
to bring it love, courage and truth. Gandhi toured the 
riot-stricken areas and was so effective in attenuating the 
conflict that people soon forgot their fear and hatred of 
one another. Gandhi’s threat to fast unto death put a 
stop to the rioting. Hundreds of Muslims and Hindus 
came to Gandhi’s ashram (communal colony) and sur- 
rendered their sten guns, revolvers and knives. But with 
Gandhi’s assassination a soothing influence on India- 
Pakistan relations was removed, and those relations sub- 
sequently deteriorated. 

Whether or not the Liaquat Ali Khan-Nehru agreement 
produces real Muslim-Hindu friendship—as this writer 
hopes—this much is certain: The Communists are the 
only ones who can profit from continued friction. The 
latest Communist line, especially on the Kashmir issue 
[which Mr. Das will deal with in a subsequent article 
Ep.], is that the “Anglo-American imperialists, in their 
schemes to establish a base in Kashmir against the Soviet 
Union and China, have incited India and Pakistan 
against each other.” At the same time, the Reds. with 
their usual disregard for logic. have been screaming at 
both Liaquat Ali Khan and Nehru as “lackeys of im- 
perialism.” It is obvious that Russia is waiting and 
fatching in the hope that India and Pakistan will 
quarrel with each other to the exhaustion point, after 


which it will attempt to take over. 
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Our Whistle-stop 
Chief Executive 





HARRY 


TRUMAN 







AMONG THE PRESIDENTS 


HE EPITHETS which have been 


hurled at Harry Truman have 


curiously boomeranged. Roosevelt 


made his opponents gnash their 
teeth because of his aristocracy. He 
seemed to be so high up that their 
cuss words failed to reach him. He 
was handsome. had a beautiful voice 
and a distinguished accent. He had 
the right ancestors and knew the 
right people. His whole manner 
exuded the carefree air of fortune’s 
darling. He enjoyed an upper air. 
The denunciation of his foes couldn’t 
even make him maid. 

When Harry Truman came into 
the great place vacated by Roosevelt's 
death. the 
thought that their day had arrived. 


Republicans — naturally 


This new President did net even 


pretend to be a big man. In a way. 





he apologized for his presence. He 
didn't want the job. He did not be- 
long te the ruling class except in the 
great sense in which every American 
citizen belongs to it. In appearance 
he is not distinguished. His accent 
is flat. His voice is unmusical. There 
is about him nothing of the glamor 
of a radio personality. Here, thought 
his political opponents. is a push- 
over if there ever was one. 

There was loud laughter. This 


President was the perfect country 
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By William E. Bohn 


boy. He was a Rotarian. He was a 
Kiwanian. He was a common guy. 
People would be ashamed of him. 
They would be glad to retire him in 
favor of some more suitable candi- 
date. A wider experience of Amer- 
ican life would have warned them 
of the dangers involved in the use of 
these epithets. Kiwanians and Ro- 
tarians may be common people in the 
sense that they are not above com- 
mon sports. They may enjoy ball 
games and horse races. But they also 
build Boy Scout camps. They send 
young people to college. They help 
endow hospitals. They may have 
common tastes, but they have good 
hearts and energetic shoulders to put 
to the wheel in municipal enterprise. 
\ little more foresight would have 
warned politicians against applying 
such words to a man in the hope of 
knocking him down. 

This period of Republican high 
hope lasted from the spring of 1945 
to the election of 1948, the whistle- 
stop election. I heard the President 
only once during that campaign. It 
was when he came down to Union 
Square here in New York City to 
address the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers. The sight of this little man 


making that speech was something to 
be remembered. 

The first President whom I ever 
saw was James A. Garfield. He lived 
not far from our home out in Ohio. 
[ was playing in the front yard at 
the time. and heard someone shout 
that the President was going by. | 
looked up and saw riding in what 
was called a “buggy” the plump. 
bearded, dignified figure which you 
still see pictured in the history books. 
Since then | have seen all of the 
Presidents excepting Cleveland and 
Harrison. 

Depending partly on my recollec- 
tions, | am willing to venture the 
opinion that Harry S. Truman enjoys 
one gift to a degree not shared by 
any other Chief Executive. He. more 
than any of them, has the talent for 
clicking with the common run of 
men. He jikes people and they like 
him. There is nothing shoddy or 
relationship. 


spurious about _ this 


President Truman is not horn- 


swoggling people. He is not talking 
down to them. He is not trying to 
butter them up. He is not doing a 
thing but being himself. 


We have had 


who came from the ranks of what 


other Presidents 


we call common people. That man 


Carfield. for example. He was our 
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last genuine log cabin President. He 
was miserably poor and had to make 
his own way from the start. He really 
worked on a canal boat. But success 
soon crowned his efforts. He became 
a college president and a general in 
the Civil War. From there on he had 
all of the dignity of a Daniel Web- 
ster. In a general way, this descrip- 
tion applies to the other Presidents 
who followed: Cleveland, McKinley. 
Wilson. All of them started from the 
levels. But they 
achieved what may be called the 


lower economic 


Prince Albert manner in_ political 
life. The same was largely true of 
Harding and Hoover. Some special 
note must be recorded about Cool- 
idge. He never achieved any distinc- 
tion of voice or accent or clothes or 
manners. There was nothing to raise 
him above the common herd. He 
may be said to have resembled Tru- 
man, excepting for one thing—Tru- 
man likes people and Coolidge dis- 
liked them. It is quite a distinction. 


THE WORKERS LISTEN 
As I look back. that appearance of 


President Truman in Union Square 
had a good deal of significance. It 
told a lot about his outlook and char- 
acter. You think of this man as en- 
dowed to a special degree with the 
gift of breeziness, folksiness. It is 
true that on occasion he naturally 
falls into the informal and _neigh- 
borly manner. But on Union Square 
he was addressing the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers. These union men 
are not farmers. not villagers. | have 
known them for many years. On the 
average, they are the most serious lot 
I have ever had anything to do with. 
There probably is not another large 
body of men anywhere who take eco- 
nomics, trade unionism, problems of 
public welfare, as seriously as do 
When they 
gather to hear the President of the 
United States, they expect him to talk 


sense. 


these clothing workers. 


And that is just what Harry Tru- 
talked 


unionism, wages, health, housing, so- 


man did. He about trade 


cial insurance. He didn't try to be 
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funny or popular. He talked like a 
serious. decent man talking about 
important matters to other serious. 
decent men. That great crowd of 
Clothing Workers listened quietly. 
applauded moderately, went home 
and, on election day, voted for the 
candidate who did them the honor of 
addressing them as rational human 
beings. 

I suspect that without saying much 
about it the American people ap- 
preciate the meaning of a trip like 
this one that President Truman is 
making. Not every country has the 
advantage of this sort of give and 
take. It is very seldom that the Rus- 
sians are rewarded with a sight of 
their dictator. When Joseph Stalin 
goes from the Kremlin to his palace 
in the country, a whole motorcade of 
black streaks 


route. No man 


identical limousines 


along the knows 
which one contains the sacred giver 
of all good. No curious eye is al- 
lowed to pry. The most devout ad- 
mirer is not allowed to sit at a win- 
dow or stand on a roof to raise a 


With the 


utmost speed and in ominous silence, 


huzza or throw a flower. 


the great man shoots along. His 
humble subjects can no more than 
guess when his sacred person is near. 

The United States is a wide and 
varied land. Our people are of many 
sorts. Our interests and occupations 
are of every imaginable kind. Tech- 
nologically. we are the most highly 
developed of peoples. In comparison 
with others we are. on the average. 
a sophisticated lot. But no_ little 
prince in medieval Europe ever knew 
his people more intimately than our 
President knows his citizens. No 
Haroun Al 


more closely into the secrets of each 


Raschid ever peered 
hearth. There is in this a basis for 
hope. 

As you look back over the sweep 
of the past half-century, it looks as 
if the Democratic party has used to 
best advantage the development of 
this feature of our life. In a sense it 
began with William Jennings Bryan. 
campaigner. 


He was our greatest 


Then Woodrow Wilson. an entirely 












different sort of man, put the appeal 
to the people on a higher level and 
made a greater success of it. His last 
tragic tour in the interest of the 
League of Nations is one of the great 
moments in our national life. Then 
came Franklin D. 
fireside talks began a new chapter in 
the relation between ruler and ruled. 

I have earnestly wished that the 


Roosevelt. His 


Republican party might develop a 
leader who could take his place. To 
succeed in the political arena a party 
must have two things. It needs, first. 
a program that sounds important and 
convincing to the average citizen. 
And it must have. second. a leader 
who sounds as if he means what he 
says. The people of the country, as 
they listen in the auditorium or over 
the radio. must think: “That man 
has been where we are: he knows 
what we feel: if we elect him he 
will do his best for us.” In the last 
twenty years the Republicans have 
not put up a man who carried that 


sort of conviction. 


DEPENDS ON PROGRAM 


Considered fiom this point of view. 
Harry Truman. who seems so little, 
so commonplace, so meek, is one of 
the most effective Presidents we have 
ever had. Just because he makes no 
pretense to greatness. he must de 
pend on his program rather than on 
his personality. He has his men work 
out for him a good, sound set of eco- 
nomic proposals and then he keeps 
forever banging away at them. 

And when he talks about farmers 
or small businessmen or wage-work- 
ers, listeners know that he has been 
in tight places himself. He has gone 
bankrupt. He has had to work hard 
to raise money to pay taxes. He 
knows what they are up against. And 
he talks straight talk. He talks so 
that people believe him. If the Re- 
publicans want to have a good run 
for their money in 1952, they had 
better look round for a man who has 
the common touch. He must not only 
be a smart man, a good man. He 
must be a man whom common people 


will believe in. 


Leader 
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HEARD On the LEFT 





Debates: Dubinsky-Lewis, 
Schlesinger-Straight 


EMO TO AVERELL HARRIMAN 
M\*: PAUL HorrMan: Before it 
hecomes a major scandal, why don’t 
you do something about those ECA 
officials in Austria who are using 
U.S. dollar counterpart funds (for 
which they need give no accounting) 
to build themselves swimming-pools, 
luxurious mansions, to purchase furs, 
rugs? This kind of regal existence is 
giving us a black eye among the 
fustrians and if it isn’t cleaned up 
will mean shocking revelations when 
some Senators Zo for a look-see. 

— oa 
Schlesinger Jr. has ae- 
New Republic's Editor- 
Maecenas. Michael Straight. of tell- 
about 


Arthur 
cused the 


ing “a patently false story” 
The Vital Center, the Pulitzer Prize- 
winner's latest book which the New 
Republic has refused to review. Sev- 
eral columns ago, THE Wuip pub- 
lished some correspondence between 
Bruce Bliven, Schlesinger and _ the 
NR’s_ book Robert 
Hatch, as to why The Vital Center 


and Irwin Ross’s Strategy for Lib- 


review editor. 


erals had not been found suitable 
for review. Now Straight excuses the 
NR boycott of the Schlesinger book 
on the ground that it consists of “re- 
prints’ and therefore isn’t the kind 
of book suited to “lead 
(Straight 


reviews.” 
conveniently forgets to 
mention why Irwin Ross’s excellent 
text on the mixed economy wasn’t 
reviewed; it did not consist of “re- 
prints.”) To which canard Schles- 
inger replied that The Vital Center. 
although “it contains passages from 
magazine articles [is] in every signi- 


cant respect .. . a new book. What- 
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ever your reasons for not reviewing 

it—or for not reviewing Irwin Ross’s 

book, which seems to have got lost 

in the scuffle 

put out such a patently false story.” 
+ + * 

Andre Malraux has virtually with- 


I wish vou would not 


drawn from active participation in 
the De Gaulle movement. 
: £8 

Reports from Berlin say that the 
May Dav speech of Irving Brown. 
AFL international representative. at 
the big anti-Soviet demonstration. 
was masterful. He spoke in German 
and, according to one U.S. spectator. 


made the kind of 


errors which endeared him to his 


“Irving minor 
audience.” 
+ + * 
It was during the recent negotia- 
tions between the landlords and Local 
32B, Building 


International 


Service Employees’ 


l nion, las 


Zorn, speaking for the landlords on 
if & | 


Burton 


why the workers didn’t deserve a 
$2.75 weekly increase, declared that 
the lot of an apariment house worker 
was not an unhappy one. In fact. 
added Zorn. formerly lawyer for the 
VN. Y. State Lahor Relations Board. 
“The work is pleasant and easy.” 
Never one to let an opening like that 
go by, astute Aaron Benenson. Local 
32B couisel, snapped back: 

“Did Mr. Zorn ever collect gar- 
hage?” 

+. + + 

One of the most useful and read- 
able books recently published is Pro- 
fessor Philip Taft's Movements for 
Economic Reform (Rinehart & Co.). 


It is a cogent evaluation of utopian. 


reform and revolutionary trends in 
the Western world and is one of the 
best reference works extant. 

.. ee 

John L. Lewis, who a few years 
ago during a political “strike” of 
CP-dominated French  coal-miners 
sent his sympathies to the Stalinists. 
butted into a recent ILGWU election 
in favor of the CP “rank-and-file.” 
He replied personally to a pro-CP 
member of the Cutters Local 10 
protesting use of a Taft-Hartley in- 
junction against the miners and ad- 
ded, “We are happy to have the sym- 
pathy and cooperation of all mem- 
bers of orzanized labor.” 

The ILG’s biweekly, Justice. took 
Lewis over the coals for addressing 
the Local 10 CP candidate for assist- 
ant manager as “brother” in a letter 
which the Daily Worker naturally 
ballyhooed. and which CP’ers dis- 
tributed in handbills and circulars 
during an election campaign. This 
letter to a “rank-and-filer” was no 
“oversight” or typographical “error,” 
argued Justice. because Lewis is “too 
astute a labor leader to he credited 
with that much innocence or lack of 
guile.” 

2 + + 

New York labor is boiling at Gov- 
ernor Dewey for his pocket veto of a 
bill which would have given unem- 
ployment insurance coverage to 
workers in non-profit organizations. 

+ + + 

Deputy Undersecretary of State 
John Peurifoy. in charge of the de- 
partment’s security section, is on his 
way to a European diplomatic post. 
+ + + 
Lauterbach is 


Richard doing a 


biography of Charles Chaplin——a real 
marriage of minds. 
* + + 
Charles La Follette, ADA National 
Director, has taken a leave of ab- 
sence because of “ill health.” 
a oe. 
The story is that the law-firm of 
Poletti. Diamond and 


Freidin, is dissolving, with FDR Jr. 


Roosevelt. 


ready to step out on his own. 
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DANISH PREMIER HANS HEDTOFT 


@6@ (1 OONER democracy without socialism than socialism 

_ ee democracy!” With this ringing affirma- 
tion of political faith, Danish Social Democratic leader 
Hans Hedtoft defied Hitler’s National “Socialists” dur- 
ing the Nazi occupation of Denmark. The same principle 
holds good in dealing with Communists, Herr Hedtoft. 
now Danish Prime Minister, told me in an exclusive in- 
terview. 

“The Communists.” the Prime Minister said in his 
neat, unpretentious office, “are waging a ruthless. demo- 
gogic war against the Social Democrats; their propa- 
ganda is conducted by downright Goebbels methods.” 
But even should vituperation suddenly make way for 
friendly overtures, in the time-honored style of the zig- 
zagging Communist line, he assured me, the Communists 
will be rebuffed by his government. Devotion to de- 
mocracy, he said, precludes collaboration with totalitar- 
ians, much as he would welcome recruits to bolster his 
precarious minority regime in Parliament. 

I asked my host how his ministry had succeeded in 
staving off parliamentary defeat for the past two and a 
half years. His reply was a simple statement of the 
sturdy democratic faith which has made Scandinavia an 
island of stability in a turbulent, strife-riven world. “On 
every issue, we have always sought to find the happy 
medium. A policy of genuine compromise is essential 
when one heads a minority government and must work 
with a parliament representing various social elements 
in the community. People with dictatorial tendencies may 
scoff at this, but compromise is the very essence of a 
working democracy.” 

Like his Finnish and Norwegian opposite numbers, 
Prime Minister Hedtoft lived his democracy before be- 
coming its spokesman. Born the son of an impoverished 
tailor in Aarhus, Denmark’s second largest city, he was 
obliged to work from the age of ten, when his father died. 
He entered politics early at his mother’s urging and, by 
the time he was nineteen, his oratorical gifts had ad- 
vanced him to the post of propaganda chief of the Social 


Democratic youth organization. 
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A job as Parliamentary correspondent in Copenhagen 
for the Aarhus party organ threw him into close cor act 
with Prime Minister Stauning, the party chairman, with 
whom he became fast friends. He soon acquired a repu- 
tation as “crown prince of the party.” In 1935, barely 
thirty-one years old, he was elected to Parliament. Four 
years later, he became party chairman. 

Forced out as party chief by the Nazis during the war- 
time occupation, Herr Hedtoft busied himself editing an 
illegal Social Democratic paper and smuggling arms 
from Sweden for the Danish underground. After the 
war. he resumed the party chairmanship and, on Novem- 
ber 11, 1947, he was elevated to the premiership. 

For Denmark, as for every other Western European 
country, the problem of earning dollars to purchase 
essential commodities is of central importance. Before 
the war, Prime Minister Hedtoft explained to me, Den- 
mark, while exporting few goods to the dollar area, was 
able to obtain dollars by converting sterling. Since the 
war, sterling has not been convertible, but Danish dollar 
needs have increased. At present, he said, Marshall Plan 
aid helps bridge the “dollar gap,” but, when that ends in 
two years, “Denmark will have to fend for herself again.” 

Following the example of Great Britain and many 
other countries, the Hedtoft Government devalued the 
Danish crown last year in the hope of capturing new 
foreign markets through the resultant drop in export 
prices. Herr Hedtoft declared that he is pressing the 
drive for new markets with all possible energy. He 
sketched in as follows the outlines of Denmark’s current 
foreign trade situation: 

“Exports to Great Britain, traditionally our biggest 
market, amounted to 831,000,000 Crowns [about $166,- 
000,000] in 1948, while imports totaled 891,000.000 
Crowns. A series of long-term agreements with Britain 
have guaranteed a market for our major agricultural 
products for years to come, regardless of how much we 
produce. 

“Imports from Britain, which are steadily rising. con- 
sisted mainly of machines, raw materials and semi-fin- 
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An Exclusive Interview by Alfred Joachim Fischer 


Before Socialism 


ished industrial goods in 1948. They also included about 
one-third of our total imports of fuel and mineral oils. 

“We have always had an unfavorable balance of trade 
with the United States. This excess of imports over ex- 
ports has been greatly alleviated by ERP. When that 
ends, we shall have to obtain more dollars by converting 
our surplus earnings of European currencies. 

“Trade with West Germany has been hampered so far 
by payment problems. but we took a first step toward 
normalizing trade relations last July, when we signed an 
agreement providing for the exchange of $40.000.000 
worth of goods. Before the war, Germany absorbed a 
large part of our agricultural output and sent us many 
vital industrial products. We are looking forward to 
resumption of this mutually profitable trade. 

“In February of last year, we concluded a trade agree- 
ment with the East Zone of Germany involving 18,.000,- 
000 Crowns [approximately $3,600,000] worth of goods. 


Our latest pact with the Soviet Union provided for 170.- 
000,000 Crowns [$34,000,000]. In the past year, we im- 
ported some 2,000,000 tons of coal from Poland, while 
our annual trade with Czechoslovakia has reached 50.- 
000.000 Crowns [$10,000,000] in value.” 

Devaluation, on which Denmark is counting to boost 
its export trade, will be nullified if domestic prices start 
to rise to compensate for the lower value of the Crown. 
However, Herr Hedtoft assured me, the Danes are armed 
with the weapons of their modified planned economy to 
meet any inflationary trend. “We keep a close watch on 
prices.” he said, “and intend to check every rise in the 
cost of living. The Government will keep essential food 
prices within bounds by maintaining present subsidies.” 
In any case, he declared, the consumer in Socialist Den- 
mark is protected against violent price fluctuations be- 
cause wages are automatically geared to the cost of living 


index. 











A Message to the American Press By William F. Halsey 


(Speech at Los Angeles National Press Memorial Dedication) 
ODAY we are faced with two ideologies in headlong conflict. On one side we 
have the people who firmly believe in the dignity of the individual man, 
who want to preserve that form of life. On the other side we have a totalitarian 
state that suppresses and enslaves their people. 

Behind the Iron Curtain there is a great and undoubtedly seething mass of 
humanity chafing under the yoke of enslavement. A police state places them 
under complete subjugation, and it is a small minority who control the state. 

It is my belief that had these enslaved people the slightest hope of success, 
they would throw off this yoke and join the great forces of democracy. It must 
be our steadfast purpose to do everything in our power to educate these down- 
trodden people so that they may free themselves. They are deprived of all news 
of the outside world except what their ruthless rulers see fit to let them have. 
The news they do receive is a mass of propaganda, misstatement and lies. We 
must find a way to combat this vicious misrepresentation. Of course, the best 
method is to get the truth through to them. That is the task of the great American 
press, that is its problem. How to solve it I am in no position to state. I do know 





ADMIRAL HALSEY 


that nothing is impossible; I also know that our writers, editors, and com- 
mentators have the brains, the courage, the fortitude and the patience to solve 
it. On them, to a large extent, depends the peace of the world. 


May 20, 1950 : 
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Dear Mr. Wallace: 


AM MOVED to write this letter by a 

hook recently published in Swit- 
zerland under the title, Eleven Years 
in Soviet Prisons and Camps, which 
mentions your trip to the Soviet Far 
East in 1944. Its author is Miss 
Elinor Lipper, a native of Holland 
and former Communist. She took 
refuge in Russia during the Hitler 
era, was arrested in 1937 and spent 
eleven years in soviet prisons and 
concentration camps. 

For seven of these years, Miss 
Lipper was in the Kolyma region 
the gold-mining area situated in one 
of the coldest reaches of the earth, 
which Soviet Russia has exploited 
since 1931 with 
laborers. You must remember Koly- 
ma, Mr. Wallace, from your 1944 
visit. Miss Lipper was there, too. She 


millions of slave 


was, so to speak, watching you from 
the other side of the fence. 

You were Vice President of the 
United States at that time. You took 
along three “experts” on Russia and 
the Far East: the inevitable Owen 
Lattimore, pro-Soviet Professor John 
Hazard, and an ideological soulmate 
of theirs, the then Chief of the State 
Department’s Far Eastern Division. 
John Carter Vincent. In your book. 
Soviet Asia Mission, two years later 
you related how impressed you were 
by the rapid industrial progress, the 
excellent appearance of the workers. 
Soviet art and drama, and the per- 
sonality of Ivan Nikishov, the boss 
of Kolyma. 

Well might you have been im- 
pressed, judging from Miss Lipper’s 
narrative! The preparations for your 
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By David J. Dallin 


An Open Letter 
To Henry Wallace 


visit were apparently most thorough. 
Magadan, the capital of the slave em- 
pire, was provided with a “new 
look”; all obvious traces of convict 
labor were removed. The long rows 
of guard-towers, built along the 
roads to Magadan, vanished over- 
night. The women prisoners received 
a three-day holiday, during which 
they were under orders to attend 
movies and revel in the esthetic de- 
lights of Soviet cinema art. They 
were forbidden to be seen walking 
about. 

In your book, Mr. Wallace, you 
recall with pleasure that your visit 
ended with an evening’s entertain- 
ballet by the 
from _ the 


ment: “a Poltava 


Troupe evacuated 
Ukraine” with music by a “profes- 
sional orchestra” and a concert by 
“Red 


town.” 


Army men. stationed in the 


Did it never occur to you who 
these singers. dancers and _ artists 
were? Was there nothing suspicious 
in the presence of uniformed soldiers 
five thousand miles from the front? 
All the actors. Miss Lipper reminds 
you in her book, were hustled away 
in trucks as soon as the concert was 
over. Yes, they were all prisoners: 
your gracious host was afraid you 
might want to meet them personally. 
But then, you were never too in- 
quisitive during your trip to Russia. 

You were also pleased at the ample 
display of Russian-made consumer’s 
goods in Magadan’s stores. What you 
did not know, but Miss Lipper did. 
was that the stores had been stocked 
with American lend-lease goods for 
the two years preceding your visit. 


Before you arrived, however, all 
available domestic products were 
hastily substituted. One Soviet citizen 
was cagey enough to enter a store 
while you were in it, and he made 
off with delicacies the like of which 
he had never seen before. 

Miss Lipper passes judgment in 
her book on you and the report you 
delivered to the American people on 
your journey. It is more powerful 
than any indictment of you I have 
yet read. 

You say you were delighted at the 
fabulous growth of Magadan. “Mr. 
Wallace does not know, or is silent 
about the fact that it was built by 
prisoners in inhuman conditions.” 
You describe the 300-mile highway 
to the north, which is open the year 
round despite the climate. “Mr. Wal- 
lace does not know or is silent about 
the fact that thousands and thousands 
of human beings lost their lives in 
the construction of this highway.” 
You speak sympathetically of Ivan 
Nikishov, and you even posed with 
him for a photograph which appears 
in your book. “Mr. Wallace should 
have seen this same Nikishov raging 
at the prisoners in their barracks: 
upbraiding them in the worst, most 
obscene language; ordering them in- 
to solitary confinement for a trifle: 
sending them out for fourteen or 
even sixteen hours of labor in the 
gold mines.” 

Space prevents me from repeating 
all the bitter accusations levelled at 
you by this former slave of Stalin. 
But there is something I want to ask 
you in closing: were you, in fact, 
wholly oblivious of your surround- 
ings as you strolled through the city 
of convicts and slave-drivers? Did 
they fool you so utterly ? 

Or did you only pretend to be 
fooled in the interests of “Allied 
Unity”? If that was the case, surely 
you could have told us the truth in 
1946, when the war was over and 
you were no longer Vice President. 
Why then did you continue to sup- 
press the shameful facts after all con- 
ceivable need for suppression had 


yassed ? 
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BROADWAY'S TWINKLING LIGHTS BETRAY NO HINT OF THE GRAVITY OF THE CURRENT THEATER CRISIS 





ls Broadway Disappearing ? 


iGURES highlight the decline of 
Fi. American theater. In 1912 
Broadway produced 38 shows. The 
curve swung steadily upward till the 
season of 1928-29, when Broadway 
produced 224 shows. Since then the 
graph has gone down steadily. In 
1948-49, 
produced only 70 shows, a drop of 
70 per cent from 1928-29, 

The number of New York play- 


houses has followed the same _pat- 


the season of Broadway 


tern. They increased from 38 in 1912 
to 75 in 1929. Then they declined 
steadily. Today we have only 32. 
They continue to vanish at the rate 
of two or three a year. Not a single 
theater has been built in 22 years! 
If this rate of decline continues, in a 
decade or two we may expect to see 
Epwarp L. BeRNays is one of Amer- 


ica’s leading public relations counsels. 
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legitimate theaters in New York dis- 
appear completely. 

This crisis did not begin today. 
yesterday or even last year. It is part 
of the larger crisis through which the 
whole world is passing. 

The theater feels this 
crisis because, like all other forms of 


universal 


thought and art, it must adapt itself 
to a world which has changed pro- 
foundly since The Doll’s House, Man 
and Superman, and Desire Under the 
Elms. Mass production, global war. 
social revolution and atomic energy 
have so thoroughly altered human 
relations that all art is compelled to 
meet a world which nobody foresaw 
in the romantic 19th century. 

In this sense, the play is still the 
thing. Nobody knows this better than 
the producers who are calling for 
more and _ better scripts. But it is 


naive to say there is nothing wrong 
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By Edward L. Bernays 


with the theater that a hit won’t cure. 
\ hit is not necessarily a good play. 
and it is impossible to foretell which 
play is going to be a hit. 

What would cure the theater at its 
foundation would be a theater move- 
ment deeply rooted in the modern 
world and capable of creating the 
new theater forms our new age re- 
quires. A group of latter-day Ibsens, 
Shaws and O’Neills would certainly 
lift the theater out of its present 
Slough of Despond and make it the 
inspiring social factor it should be. 

But nobody has yet developed a 
formula for getting great plays and 
playwrights. And so, when the League 
of New York Theaters asked our pub- 
lic relations firm to make a survey 
of the American theater and recom- 
mend ways and means of overcoming 
decided to stick to 
those factors -which could be delib 


its crisis, we 
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IS BROADWAY DISAPPEARING? 


erately modified. Our survey could 
not touch on the deeper factors of 
contemporary history which make 
the theater what it is, or tackle the 
mystery of how great plays are born. 
What we could and did do was to 
apply the techniques of the social 
sciences to meet the League’s three 
objectives. 

These were: (1) to broaden and 
strengthen the role of the theater 
in the social and cultural life of 
America so that it may enjoy the 
high status in the public mind to 
which it is entitled; (2) to improve 
relations between the public and the 
legitimate theater; (3) to increase 
theater attendance by intensifying 
favorable attitudes of regular and oc- 
casional theatergoers, and by recruit- 
ing new theatergoers. 


FIVE STUDIES MADE 

To give the League the kind of 
study it required, we attempted to 
discover the social dynamics of the 
theater situation. For this purpose. 
we made five studies. We collated 
and analyzed existing _ literature 
about the American theater. We con- 
ducted personal interviews with 
thirty selected theatrical leaders. in- 
cluding producers, critics, editors. 
box office treasurers, brokers, thea- 
ter owners, actors, actresses, officers 
of theatrical unions and playwrights. 
We had depth interviews with 400 
men and women in middle and upper 
income groups, representative of the 
theatergoing public in nine cities 
of the United States. By mail ques- 
tionnaires we obtained opinions 
from 2,500 leaders in various profes- 
sions and occupations selected from 
Who's Who, and 2,500 people in mid- 
dle and upper income groups in 27 
cities. These people were asked 35 
questions about their likes and dis- 
likes regarding the theater, and their 
adjustments and maladjustments to it. 

In addition, while I was in London 
British 
Government's public relations policies 


last summer studying the 
and techniques, I directed a survey 


of West End methods of ticket sale 
and distribution in order to deter- 
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mine whether there was anything for 
Broadway to learn. 

The data gathered in these surveys 
fill four volumes totaling 850 pages. 
We analyzed and interpreted this ma- 
basis, 


terial and, on _ this recom- 


mended an action-program. 


Our survey showed that theater 
leaders emphasized economic malad- 
justments, such as the high cost of 
producing plays, theater rentals. sets, 
props and costumes: the high cost of 
tickets and the public’s inability to 
pay for them, aggravated by the 20 
per cent Federal tax; the high cost of 
actors and other theater personnel; 
insecurity of employment in the the- 
labor 


ater and consequent high 


costs; the inflexible. uneconomic 
building code and the problem of 
ownership and control of these build- 
ings: bad ticket distribution and gyp 
ticket sales: 


theater season and featherbedding: 


railway costs. the short 


the competition of the movies, radio 
and television: current business con- 
ditions. 

Theater leaders also emphasized 
maladjustments in the creative side 
of the theater: the shortage of side 
scripts, lack of experimental theaters. 
failure of producers to encourage 
summer theaters or stock and col- 
lege talent: failure of actors to take 
advantage of the stock company as 
a school; refusal of stars to go on 
the road. 

Producers, they said. plan and 
handle productions in an unbusiness- 
like way, fail to cooperate with each 
other in dealing with their problems 
or pooling theaters, waste money- 
making sets, and skimp on road 
shows, withdrawing them as soon as 
movie rights are sold. Union rules 
were blamed for making tryouts dif- 
ficult. Some theater leaders suggested 
that the theater needs central prop- 
erty warehouses, manufacture of sets 
outside of New York, a rental basis 
for properties, reduction of rehearsal 
time, more Sunday performances and 
an all-year-round season. 

Commenting on the bad distribu- 
tion of tickets, theater leaders em- 





phasized the operation of gyp brok- 
ers, the low allowance to legitimate 
brokers. the drain on seats at hit 
shows by theater parties, lack of 
special rate tickets for students, and 
failure to sell tickets at cut rates for 
good shows after these have taken the 
cream off the market. Some said that 
producers are not interested in con- 
trolling scalpers and diggers, that 
they tolerate the present ticket system 
for marginal shows, that they do not 
cooperate as they should with honest 
ticket brokers. It was suggested that 
a centralized system of ticket dis- 
tribution be set up, that large thea- 
ters should charge at most $2 for 
tickets and smaller theaters no more 
than $1.80. 


MUSICALS PREFERRED 

Our survey of 5,400 theatergoers 
throughout the country revealed that 
musical comedy is well ahead in gen- 
eral preference. with drama second 
and comedy third, followed by ro- 
mantic drama, historical plays, trag- 
edy and mystery. One third of those 
we interviewed make it a practice 
to see the latest hit shows. especially 
in New York. 

The average person interviewed 
goes to the theater four or five times 
a year. In New York, however, the 
figure is nearly six times a year. 
People go to the theater less today 
than either during or before the war. 
Compared with wartime attendance, 
the decline is 5.8 per cent; compared 
with prewar, it is 12.3 per cent. New 
York’s decline has been greater—a 
drop of 10 per cent from wartime at- 
tendance and of 18 per cent from 
before the war. 

What does the public think would 
remedy the decline in theater attend- 
ance? Three-quarters of those we in- 
terviewed said they would go to the 
theater more often if tickets were less 
expensive. Nearly 67 per cent would 
go more often if they were offered 
the kind of plays they like. Expense 
seemed to be the major obstacle to 
theater attendance, with ticket scare- 
ity a big factor. There was also a 
widespread demand for better plays. 
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New York’s municipally owned and operated City Center (above) has been enjoying a 


boom in ballet, opera and plays, while Broadway threatens to black out completely. 


Throughout America, people want 
more comfortable theaters, better act- 
ing. more New York plays outside 
New York. In regard to physical 
comfort, the biggest complaint was 
about theater seats. About 20 per 
cent of those interviewed mentioned 
the need for proper ventilation. 
Others wanted better acoustics and 
more modern equipment. 

Three factors in the difficulty of 
obtaining tickets were mentioned in 
this order: tickets are sold out for a 
long time in advance. according to 
70.6 per cent of those interviewed: 
it is hard to get cheaper seats; no 
telephone orders are accepted. 

Of those interviewed, 621% per 
cent spend less on the theater than 
on movies. The figures are about 
even between the theater and sports 
events. People spend twice as much 
on the theater as on opera and con- 
certs, but 69.5 per cent spend less 
on theater than on home entertain- 
ment. In New York, however, they 
spend about as much for the theater 
as for movies. There, theater spend- 
ing far outweighs opera, concerts and 


sports. 
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Obviously. the theater crisis can- 
not be ascribed to any single cause 
or even to several causes. It is a com- 
plex problem arising from the inter- 
action of many social and economic 
factors, and involving many intricate 
relations, attitudes and actions on the 
part of many different elements in 
our society. 

But experience in other fields has 
shown that there is a broad solution 
for problems of this kind. A solution 
is possible when a voluntary associa- 
tion within the field assumes leader- 
ship and takes action along a wide 
front to bring about conditions which 
are in the interest of both the public 
and the industry. 

We therefore suggested in our re- 
port that the League of New York 
Theaters assume leadership in resolv- 
ing the theater crisis. Specifically, 
we recommended a multiple-commit- 
tee setup to cope with the major 
problems revealed by our survey. 
These committees would deal with 
such broad problems as educational 
relations, government relations, group 
relations, advertising and promotion, 


press relations, fair business prac- 


tices, fair employment practices, and 
so on. This is the method employed 
effectively by organizations as diverse 
as the American Newspaper Pub- 
lishers Association, the CIO and 
AFL, the National Association of 
Broadcasters, the American Medical 
Association, the American Manage- 
ment Association, the American As- 
sociation for the Advancement of 
Science, and the American Steel and 
Iron Institute. 

We offered other recommendations. 
which included: (1) declaration of 
a public relations policy by the 
League; (2) a manual for producers, 
pooling the most effective and eco- 
nomical production techniques; (3) 
standardized financing and account- 
ing; (4) a theater clinic in promo- 
tion and advertising; (5) training 
courses in how to behave toward the 
public for box office personnel. ush- 
ers, concessionaires and theater man- 
agers; (6) a public pledge commit- 
ting the theater to fair dealing, cour- 
tesy, comfort, efficient operation and 
fair treatment of the public in ticket 
distribution. 

We also urged the League to ob- 
tain the cooperation of women’s 
clubs, youth groups, universities, high 
schools, trade unions and cultural 
leaders in a nationwide campaign to 
develop broader understanding and 


appreciation of the American theater. 


NO CURE-ALL INTENDED 

Naturally these recommendations 
were not presented as a cure-all for 
the theater crisis. What we did pre- 
sent was an action-program by which 
America’s theater producers can ef- 
fectively change their own attitudes 
and actions, while educating the pub- 
lic and enlisting its support for the 
theater. 

By presenting the facts to the pub- 
lic, by explaining the reasons for 
every situation, by reviving the great 
tradition of the theater and by meet- 
ing the public’s needs, the theater 
can, I think, take a long step for- 
ward toward becoming the great cre- 
ative force in American life which it 


can and ought to be. 





HE CoMMUNISTS of France have 
been masking their activities by 


pretending to fight against war and 
in defense of peace. For this purpose 
they have created a front called 
“Partisans of Peace” 
Communist-controlled 





and the opera- 
tions of the 
Confederation Generale du 
(CGT) have been serving the ends 
of this organization to the exclusion 


Travail 


of all other objectives. 

The actual aim of this alleged cam- 
paign for peace is to force upon the 
French masses the conviction thai no 
war can come from the Soviet Union 
and that it is therefore unthinkable 
to fight 
various forms of direct 


against Russia. Through 
action. the 
Communists are also trying to es- 
tablish the technical apparatus of a 
fifth column capable of paralyzing 
vital activities in the event of an in- 
ternational conflict. 


Meanwhile. the 


endeavoring to disorganize the na 


Communists are 


tional economy so as to prevent the 


recovery of France and maintain a 
maximum of misery among the work 
ing class. 

The strategic position of France is 
one of extreme importance. If the 
Communists subjugated this country 
there would be immediate conse 
quences in Italy, to say nothing of 
Belgium and Holland. 

The 
CGT as “shock troops” in their drive, 


Communists are using the 
since the CGT is in a position to ex 
ercise direct influence upon the ex- 
plosive mass of French wage-earners. 
The | 


began first in the harbors where the 


so-called “struggle for peace” 
CGT addressed its appeals to the 
seamen and longshoremen. 

situation 


In several ports the 


seemed favorable for the Commun- 
ists, but in Cherbourg the longshore- 
men opposed the CGT’s moves. This 
came about through the efforts of 
the Force Ouvriere in the face of the 
personal intervention of Communist 
party leaders. 

In connection with Communist 
maneuvers in Italy, such as the riots 


in Modena, the CGT sought to or- 
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How Red unions sabotage 
the French economy 


ganize 24-hour strikes in Marseilles 
and elsewhere along the Mediter- 
ranean coast. They tried to reach 
longshoremen, seamen, railroadmen 
and transport workers by calling 
upon them to fight “against war,” 
and especially against troop ship- 
ments to Indo-China. But the Com- 
munists failed in this attempt. The 
railroad workers formed a_ trade 
union council comprising all unions 
in that field except the Communist- 
dominated CGT with the result that 
all Communist efforts to create par- 
traffic 


tial stoppages of rail were 


frustrated. 
THE CGT FLOP 


Certain occurrences proved that 
the Communists had at their disposal 
well-trained units capable of carrying 
oul surprise actions: events in the 
port of Nice were an example. How- 
ever, the same experiences demon- 
strated the unwillingness of the ma- 
jority of workers to let themselves 
be fooled by propaganda tricks in 
behalf of “defense of peace.” 

The Communists have been com- 


pelled to devise other methods of op- 


posing the unloading of American 





FRANCE’S 


arms under the Military Assistance 
Program. At present. this is their 
principal aim. 

In February, the French Commu- 
nists started a new campaign among 
the railroad workers and miners. 
They have so far failed completely, 
thanks to the opposition of the free 
trade union forces of France. 
this situation, the CGT 


has been exploiting the economic de- 


Faced by 


mands of workers in order to serve 
its Communist purposes. The enact- 
ment of the law on collective agree- 
ments and the refusal of employers 
to bargain collectively on a nation- 
wide basis has helped the Commu- 
nists to frame a policy by which they 
hope to get out of the blind alley in 
which they found themselves. 

It has become urgently necessary 
for the CGT to establish 


action” at any price. This proves that 


“unity of 


the CGT is no longer capable of 
achieving anything solely through 
its own strength. In fact. it is con- 


stantly losing membership. 


As a result, the various national 
CGT unions have been ordered by 
Benoit Frachon. CGT boss. to ap- 


proach the corresponding unions of 





Leon Jounavux (left), head of France’s anti-Communist Force Ouvriere, leads fight on 
labor front against Louis Saillant (center), of Red-led CGT, and CP boss Maurice Thorez. 
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OPERATION COMINFORM 


the Force Ouvriere and the Christian 
Trade Union Federation and propose 
common negotiations with employers 
and consultation on common action 
to force employers to accept agree- 
ments. 

The CGT has had little success in 
these attempts. The railroad workers 
obtained temporary satisfaction of 
their demands through direct nego- 
tiations in which the CGT did not 
participate. On the other hand, the 
unreasonable attitude of the metal in- 
dustry employers, who refused even 
to discuss any wage increase exceed- 
ing 5 per cent, resulted in a rap- 
prochement among the various trade 
unions in this industry. 

Similar statements on wage in- 
creases by French Prime Minister 
Georges Bidault had an alarming ef- 
fect upon working class opinion. 
Thus, the government and the em- 
ployers gave indirect support to the 
Communists, who accomplish nothing 
by their own efforts. 

Thus, Cominform strategy consists 
in maintaining and extending strikes 
for economic demands. By organiz- 
ing sitdown movements and simul- 
taneous demonstrations at 
many points, and by generally fos- 
tering agitation, the Communists seek 
to compel the government to disperse 
its police 


street 


forces throughout the 
country. This would enable the Com- 
inform commandos to dominate cer- 
tain points chosen in advance—such 
as the ports—and to carry out suc- 
cessful operations in these strategic 
areas. 

Applying this strategy, the Com- 
munists tried to induce the Paris 
transport workers to join the strike 
movement in the metropolitan area. 
However, the Force Ouvriere, assisted 
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By Andre Lafond 


by the Christian and autonomous 
trade unions, mitigated the worst ef- 
fects of this movement. Rapid nego- 
tiations, vigorously conducted by the 
free trade unions, brought such de- 
cisive results that the Communists 
had to acknowledge their defeat by 
accusing them of betrayal. 

Following this, Marcel Paul of the 
CGT called for a strike of public 
utilities workers. He proposed to the 
Force Ouvriere and the Christian 
unions that they ask the railroad 
workers and miners for help in this 
strike. Such a move meant an attempt 
to bolster the position of Tourne- 
maine, leader of the Communist rail- 
road workers, and of Duguet, leader 
of the Communist miners, who had 
both suffered strike defeats in their 


fields. 
POWER AND PORTS 


The Communists were likewise de- 
feated in the public utilities industry. 
The strike there caused no shortage 
of electric power; and the interrup- 
tion of gas production, affecting pri- 
marily the homes of workers, pro- 
voked strong resentment among them. 

The Communists are preparing for 
their climactic attempt by increasing 
their pressure in such ports as Bor- 
deaux and Marseilles. The fist fights 
recently staged in the French Parlia- 
ment by the Communist deputies 
were merely a_ manifestation by 
which they hoped to impress their 
followers with a spectacular show of 
militancy. 

Assuming responsibilities 
during the first wave of the Commu- 
nist attack, the Force Ouvriere has 
influenced other trade union organi- 
zations as well as many unorganized 


great 


workers. 


Secretary, Force Ouvriere 





U.S. guns land at Cherbourg, despite Com- 


munist labor unions’ threats to halt Atlan 


tic Pact arms shipments. 


In Figaro, a reactionary journalist 


was able to write recently that 
“The best method of depriving the 
CGT of its 


against French recovery is to improve 


destructive weapon 
as rapidly and as fully as possible 

. the situation of those whose re- 
sources or wages show a tragic dis- 
proportion to the cost of living. Com- 
munist defeat—the third in three 
years—will not be complete unless 
this vital problem is squarely faced.” 

As in the case of the two previous 
defeats of the Communists, this third 
defeat will be due, above all, to the 
work of the Force Ouvriere. The 
Force Ouvriere, as the chief carrier 
of free trade unionism, must take the 
initiative in bringing the free trade 
union organizations of France into 
closer collaboration with each other. 

The attainment of this objective 
will assure the final defeat of Opera- 


tion Cominform. 
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Why pay realty speculators for 
producing inefficient and ugly cities, 
asks a prominent planner 


City Planning vs. 


HE PHYSICAL problems of our cities stem from two 

factors: First, their tremendous growth since the 
industrial revolution; and second, the speculative basis 
on which the buildings required by unprecedented pop- 
ulation increases have been supplied by the real estate 
and building industries. 

Naturally, the speculative subdivision of land and 
building of homes. stores and factories have resulted in 
fortunes from real estate. Much ink has been spilt on 
condemning these profits as immoral: it has been alleged 
that homes should not be subject to profit-taking, that 
the mulcting of tenement properties at the expense of the 
health and welfare of the people cannot be condoned. 

If the moral issue were the only one. we could relax, 
since the balance sheets of General Motors and other 
manufacturing giants put the profits of the real estate 
speculators to shame. But GM, despite its profits (which 
may well be criticized as excessive and ill-distributed), 
had produced automobiles which are acceptable. The 
products of American manufacturers. by and large. are 
usable, made reasonably well. and do what they are de- 


signed to do. 


DonaLp Monson is a member of Detroit's City Planning 


Commission. 








wom 5 ae lene 
STOCKHOLM MAKES A MASTER PLAN 
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The real estate speculator, on the other hand, has 
obtained profits for saddling the American city dweller 
with the most ineflicient, expensive and ugly urban ma- 
chine which can be conceived. 

Herein lies the basic problem in the field of city plan- 
ning. Under the present speculative method of city build- 
ing we cannot get an urban plant which is even passably 
efficient. We could permit the realtors their profits if 
people lived in reasonable comfort and with economy in 
the resultant product, but the inefficiency is evident in 
every large American city. 

In Detroit, for example—center of the arsenal of 
democracy which once made almost half of the Allies’ 
munitions—the city cannot afford to supply adequate 
school facilities for the nearly identical single-family 
houses erected in concentric rings around the city’s cen- 
tral areas. These new areas were not built as stable 
neighborhoods, each serving a cross-section of the pop- 
ulation. Instead, they consist almost entirely of small 
homes occupied by young families with children about 
the same age, who advance against the school system like 
a tidal wave and, six or eight years later, leave it washed 
up, exhausted. on the beach of bankruptcy. 

The same is true of Detroit’s transport. Old streets. 
laid out for a city half the present size, are choked with 
automobiles going to woefully inadequate and expensive 
parking lots. Costly programs of street expansion, and 
more costly expressways, only increase the traffic jam as 
new. uncontrolled speculative developments are encour- 
aged by the temporarily beneficial highways. Public 
transport cannot pay its way in the sparsely settled areas 
on the fringes of our large towns. To give decent service 
they must be subsidized (as in New York) or undergo 
fare increases (as in Detroit and New York). As hauls 
become longer and the number of passengers on a line 
fewer, economical operation becomes impossible. If serv- 
ice is cut people tend to rely more on their own auto- 
mobiles—and revenues from public transport drop. If 
service is improved, costs increase. fares have to be raised 

and again customers are driven off. 

The vicious circle operates in all fields of city services. 
Park and playground acquisitions lag because the city 
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By Donald Monson 


Profiteering 


cannot increase the tax rate on the small homeowner, 
who more often than not has been forced by the housing 
shortage to sign a mortgage far beyond his means. Yet 
if the land is not bought up for public use while it is 
vacant, and before a neighborhood is solidly built up. 
later purchase and clearance of the areas will be many 
times more costly. The traditional “gridiron” layout of 
subdivisions results in the maximum amount of street- 
and sidewalk-paving, which is expensive both in terms of 
capital costs and in annual outlay for maintenance. 
Every major American city has a similar tale to tell. 
No one would think of trying to run a factory with each 
machine on the assembly line privately owned and the 
owner placing it where it suited him. Yet this is how 
our cities “grow.” Where initiative for city expansion is 
left to chance, no order is possible. As long as any owner 
of land on the outskirts of our cities is free to build or 
not to build, the city cannot plan its growth in terms of 
the most efficient layout for its school districts or its util- 
ity and transport net. At best, under expansion by specu- 


lation, city officials and engineers only improvise. 


EUROPE'S PLANNING EXPERIENCE 


Solutions are not to be found in the literature of 
American city planning, but in the legislation and exper- 
ience of the northern European states (notably Sweden 
and the Netherlands) and in the Town and Country 
Planning Act passed in 1947 by the British Parliament. 
The key to orderly city expansion lies in placing control 
and responsibility for it in public hands. Once the in- 
itiative thus passes from the irresponsible speculator 
(irresponsible because of the inherent nature of the 
process and not because the speculator is necessarily a 
crook), to responsible public officials (responsible be- 
cause they are democratically elected), local government 
is in a position to make plans which will guide building 

public and private—so that it is co-ordinated with ex- 
isting and projected utility, park and traffic systems. 

The transition from city expansion under the initiative 
of speculation to city planning under the initiative of 
elected responsible officials, is not easy. The operation 


can be performed in one of two ways: Through acquisi- 
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NEW YORK SUBWAYS: GOOD, BUT NOT ENOUGH 


tion by the city of ample land reserves in the open country 
surrounding the city limits; or through public acquisition 


of the right to develop land. 


“Stockholm has a reserve.” according to a recent L. 5. 
Senate report on Co-operative Housing in Europe, “of 
32,500 acres of vacant land within the city limits and, to- 
gether with the state, has bought up vast areas of vacant 
land surrounding the city for miles in every direction. 
This land is leased for agricultural use until it is needed 
for development. It is made available to co-operatives or 
other prospective developers at nominal rentals. . . . The 
city makes a master plan delineating the new residential 
areas and decides upon the time sequence in which the, 
are to be developed. A detailed plan is next made by the 
city for each neighborhood to be built, showing not only 
the areas to be developed with apartments, row houses. 
free-standing houses, shopping centers, industry, parks 
and playgrounds, etc., but actually working out site plans 
for all these districts. The land is then leased to private 
builders, co-operatives or such other developers as wish to 
build in accordance with the plan, or, where the munici- 
pality wishes to develop an area, it does so. Modifica- 
tions in the plan are encouraged where they are found 
to improve it.” 

Another approach to the problem of transition is the 
acquisition by the state of all development rights, a- 
found in the British Town and Country Planning Act of 
1947. In this Act the ownership of land—that is, the 
right to continue its existing use or to sell the right to 
continue its existing use—-remains in private hands, but 
the right to change its use was taken by the state as of 
After that date the 


development of vacant land became subject to “planning 


the “appointed day,” July 1, 1948. 


permission” from the local authority, and receipt of such 
permission makes the landowner subject to a “develop- 
ment charge” equal to the increase in the value of the 
land deriving from the change of use. Hardships re- 
sulting from the transition from private to public devel- 
opment control are alleviated by the allocation by Par- 
liament of a fund of £300,000,000 to be distributed to 
present owners. 

Under the British system it was unnecessary to disturb 


all the small owners who would normally continue to use 


their homes or shops for many years to come. Know- 
ing that rebuilding a city is a long-term process, the 
17 








PLANNING VS. PROFITEERING 


CONTINUED 


English concentrated on the place where most of the 
immediate changes would take place—on the fringes of 
the great cities. By taking over the development rights, 
the cities are free to plan their expansion just as Swedish 
and Dutch cities have been doing for decades. As a con- 
sequence, Britain is planning the gradual rebuilding of 
her great metropolitan centers at lower population 
densities, providing for the “overspill” in new satellite 
towns designed and sited according to the best technical 
city planning knowledge of our time. 

In the U. S. we are presently preoccupied with zoning 
and slum clearance. Zoning is essentially an ex post 
facto affair which divides the city into districts in which 
various land uses are allowed—residential, commercial, 
industrial, and so forth. It is easy to change the zoning 
from a use which brings the developer a low return to 
one which will bring him a higher return, but few cases 
are known where the reverse has been the case. The 
result is but a minor tidying up of the city and the freez- 
ing of the city’s pattern into uneconomic districts of 
single building types such as the miles of single-family 
houses mentioned above. 

Agitation for slum clearance began in the U. S. during 
the depression, when our attention was drawn to the 
“third of the nation” living in sub-standard housing. 
Unfortunately, the relationship of slum clearance to the 
total problem of city development was not understood, 
and since that time another element has entered the pic- 
ture—the housing shortage. 

Passage of the U. S. Housing Act of 1949 provided 
the mechanism, through Federal grants, for meeting the 
financial loss incurred when high-priced slum land is 
made available to private developers at rates competitive 
with outlying vacant land. The speculators saw in these 
provisions two things: (1) a source of cheap land for 
lucrative speculative rental housing (though not, needless 
to say, for the former slum dwellers) ; and (2) a way of 
containing minority groups. Because there can be no 
slum clearance without relocating the families now living 
in slums, and because builders and real estate interests 
strongly oppose the use of vacant outlying sites to pro- 
vide low-rent public housing for these families, the entire 
slum clearance program is in danger of bogging down. 

At the same time, the Federal Housing Authority 
“economy house” program, which has littered the out- 
skirts of every major American city with row upon row 
of frame houses inadequate in size and poorly laid out 
and constructed, has established the basis for future 
slums which, twenty or thirty years hence, will make our 
present slum clearance problems seem simple. 

Still, there are some signs in the United States that city 
planning is coming of age. The Housing Act of 1949 
restated the responsibility of government for subsidized 
housing for those who cannot afford to pay their own 
way. It also provided loan funds by which cities can, 
if they so wish, acquire outlying land which needs to be 








publicly owned to ensure its proper development. For 
the first time, consideration was given by Congress (in 
this session) to the problem of the “middle income” 
family which cannot afford the price of adequate specula- 
tive housing, but is ineligible for public projects. 

The language of the bill (Maybank amendment to 
S. 2246, the Sparkman bill) called for “housing of sound 
standards of design, construction, livability, and size for 
adequate family life in well-planned, integrated residen- 
tial neighborhoods.” The bill thus recognized that good 
housing is possible only in good neighborhoods, which, 
in turn, are the design units of city planning. 

The Swedish experience reported by the Senate Com- 
mittee pointed out that once the non-profit co-operative 
building companies were under way, they set the stand- 
ards for all housing in terms of both design and price. 
Similarly in the United States, consumer-controlled hous- 
ing co-operatives can provide a way for organized con- 
sumers to direct the construction of housing in their own 
interests instead of those of the speculator. In time, this 
will mean control of the expansion of cities and the be- 
ginning of the solution of the problem of city planning. 

The Housing Act of 1949 and the Maybank amend- 
ment to S. 2246 provide the legislative basis for an Amer- 
ican city planning program. The two pieces of legisla- 
tion mark the entry of organized consumers of housing 
(in their various identities as labor union, co-operatives, 
veterans’ organizations, church groups, et al) into the 
fields of housing and city planning. This is the neces- 
sary base for responsible city building. Our architects 
and city planners would, I am sure, much prefer to work 
in the interest of the people than, as is so often the case, 
for the speculator who today controls most urban build- 
ing and even many planning and housing commissions in 
our cities. 

The importance of legislation like S. 2246—which, un- 
fortunately, failed to pass Congress—cannot be over- 
emphasized. Once the organized consumer begins to 
provide his own housing, the way toward public control 
of city development is opened. Labor has traditionally 
shown little interest in city planning, but it has a direct 
and lively interest in better and more economical hous- 
ing. Housing and city planning are the two faces of a 
single coin. 

While the speculator builds for a quick sale, the con- 
sumer-controlled builder constructs for use. The allevi- 
ations and ultimate cure of the inefficient aspects of our 
cities will bring long-term costs down for the housing 
consumer. Rapid deterioration of neighborhoods, fre- 
quent resale of properties, and speculation in vacant land 
all increase the profits of real estate firms; in turn, they 
add to the costs of the consumer. In an effort to lower 
costs and protect their investment, cooperatives will of 
necessity seek representation on city planning boards 
and will, in the end, prove to be our most effective 
weapon in bringing order and beauty into our urban life. 
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Wasuincton, D. C. 
HE INITIAL moves have been completed to make pub- 
Tic electric power one of the hot issues in the No- 
vember political campaign in New York State. 

Involved in these moves are: (1) Conclusion of a 
quarter-century campaign to develop the immense hydro- 
electric resources of Niagara Falls and the St. Lawrence 
River: (2) an attempt to swing traditionally-Republican 
upstate New York into the Democratic column this Fall; 
(3) a drive to elect a Democratic governor; (4) the goal 
of winning New York’s 45 electoral votes in 1952. 

President Truman, just before leaving on his speaking 
tour, submitted for Senate ratification a treaty between 
the United States and Canada designed to check the 
erosion which is threatening to turn Niagara Falls into a 
mere cascade, by restoring the eroded crestline which 
the turbulent waters are wearing away. 

Following the President, Senator Herbert H. Lehman 
and Rep. Franklin D. Roosevelt Jr. introduced the 
Niagara Redevelopment Act of 1950, to implement the 
proposed treaty by providing that the Army Engineers 
Corps be given the job of developing Niagara’s water 
power resources. The bill further provides that this de- 
velopment shall be operated and managed by New York 
State, in return for which the State will compensate the 
federal government for its expenditures from revenues 
derived through the sale of power. 

The bill also envisages conclusion of an agreement be- 
tween New York and Washington stipulating the follow- 
ing points: 

1. That Niagara power shall be sold primarily for the 
consumer’s benefit at the lowest possible rates. 

2. That preference shall be granted, in the re-sale of 
the power, to municipalities with publicly-owned utility 
systems, and to cooperatives and other non-profit organ- 
izations. 

3. That transmission facilities be acquired or con- 
structed so as to make power available in wholesale quan- 
tities to cooperatives, public bodies, the federal govern- 
ment, and privately-owned companies. 

4. That New York retain the authority to decide what 
prices private companies may charge for power pur- 
chased from the State, to guarantee that savings will be 


passed on to the consumer. 
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By Jonathan Stout 


Lehman, FDR Jr. Introduce Bill 
To Tap Niagara for Public Power 


5. That New York must apply to the Federal Power 
Commission for a license to operate the Niagara project, 
thereby giving the FPC reserve appellate powers over 
the State. 

Rep. Roosevelt declares that “in magnitude, the 
Niagara power development would rank second only to 
the Grand Coulee in power generation capacity, and 
would just about equal it in the energy produced.” It is 
estimated that Niagara can yield 8 billion kilowatt hours 
of new electrical energy. Niagara could be the greatest 
power development on the Eastern seaboard. 

Will Governor Dewey accept or reject the proposal to 
turn it over to New York State? Will the New York 
GOP permit him to accept on the terms laid down by 
Lehman and Roosevelt? If he refuses, the bill calls for 
the resale of Niagara to, and its operation by the federal 
government. Can Dewey and the GOP permit that to 
happen? What will be the effect on traditionally Repub- 
lican upstate farmers who seek cheaper electric power to 
modernize their farms and homes? These are some of 
the pertinent political questions raised by the Niagara 
project fostered by the Democrats. 

It is said here that Dewey promptly detected the poli- 
tical dynamite planted under him by the Lehman-Roose- 
velt bill, and has reacted with caustic off-the-cuff remarks. 

A St. Lawrence-Niagara power program has always 
been advocated by New York Democrats, and _ particu- 
larly by Rep. Roosevelt’s father. As far back as 1912, 
the senior Roosevelt began his political career with a 
long fight for public development of the State’s hydro- 
electric resources. When Franklin D. Roosevelt became 
Governor in 1929, he continued that fight, and as Presi- 
dent he included a plank on St. Lawrence-Niagara power 
in the New Deal program. Similarly, New York voters 
themselves are on record in favor of public power, and 
even Governor Dewey, on October 10, 1942, openly 
stated: 

“I have always strongly advocated the development of 
the power resources of the State by government, for the 
benefit of all the people and not for any private mon- 
opoly.” 

Until now, New York politicians have been able to get 
away with such glib declarations. The Lehman-Roosevelt 
bill should put their intentions to the acid test. 








CORRESPONDENT informs me 
A that I am described in a pro- 
Soviet book as one who was at one 
time “lecturing to all and sundry at 
Hotel [in 


favor of communism.” He continues: 


the Savoy Moscow] in 

“T have no criticism whatever of 
vou for having favored communism: 
on the contrary | commend you for 
having seen the light. What I do not 
understand is why you write appar- 
ently with so little sympathy for 
thousands of people who, like your- 
self, did by 


breadth of view at one time take an 


their good-will and 
open-minded and even cordial atti- 
tude toward communisin.” 

The question posed in this letter 
seems worth discussing since it is 
not merely personal. There are quite 
Communists 


a number of former 


and fellow-travelers; and they are 
seldom sympathetic in their judg- 
ments on the present-day crop. Is 
this unreasonable cantankerousness 
and self-righteousness? Or are there 
valid grounds for this attitude? 

As I reflect, I see three lines of 
defense for my position. The first 
and simplest is that I was wrong 
dismally wrong—in the judgments of 
my fellow-traveler years, from 1919 
until 1923. 


hurled at me in those years by per- 


Controversial brickbats 


sons with first-hand knowledge of 


Russian events, and condemnation 
based on the eternal laws of morals. 
politics and economics were fully de- 
served. 

At the same time. [ think there 
was more excuse for a hopefully sym- 
pathetic attitude toward the Soviet 


regime in the early twenties than at 
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the present time. One could argue 
that the evidence was not all in, 
that the cruelties of the civil war 
period had been duplicated in other 
great revolutions, were not confined 
to one side and might be expected to 
abate with the restoration of peace. 
Moreover, neither the old regime nor 
offer 
a viable alternative to Bolshevism. 
When I went to Russia in 1922 


there were many political prisoners. 


the liberals seemed able to 


But slave labor had not yet become 
an essential base of the Soviet econ- 
omy. Russia was recovering from a 
terrible famine, but that was the 
result of civil war and drought, as 
well as of unwise requisitioning 
policies. It could not be regarded as 
a genocidal attack on the independent 
peasantry, like the famine of 1932-33. 

Moreover, in the twenties the door 
did not seem closed to evolutionary 
possibilities. One could not yet ap- 
preciate the full sinister strength of 
the totalitarian technique of govern- 
ment by unlimited propaganda and 
unlimited terror. At that time there 
Was still some freedom of discussion 
within the Communist party. Even 
for non-Communists, repression and 
regimentation had not reached the 
present state of perfection. 

It could be argued that. with all its 
brutality and all the destruction of 
liberal. humane and cultural values. 
some 


the Revolution had brought 


positive achievements. The peasants 
had received the land. The minor 
certain a- 


nationalities enjoyed a 


mount of cultural autonomy and 
protection against discrimination on 


ethnic grounds. There was more so- 





By William Henry Chamberlin 


Apologia pro Vita Sua: 
Why | Once Fellow-Traveled 


cial and educational opportunity for 
the people who had been at the bot- 
tom of the prewar Russian social 
pyramid. 

Moreover, so long as the majority 
of the population was composed of 
small property-owning peasants, there 
was a check on extreme concentra- 
tion of economic power in the hands 
of the state. It was only after the 
terrible years, 1929-1933, that I lost 
hope of internal evolutionary change. 
A government that could enslave and 
starve to death millions of its own 
people without provoking one large- 
scale uprising was a pretty formid- 
able threat—to its own people and to 
the entire free world. 

Sut it would have taken a far- 
seeing eye, indeed, to view the Soviet 
Union in the first years after the 
Revolution as a threat te the secur- 
ity of the United States, or even of 
Western Europe. International Com- 
munist propaganda, of course, was 
weak 


worth preserving, 


active. But only a_ pitifully 
regime, scarcely 
could have been toppled by this 
alone. 

A military offensive by the Soviet 
Union at that time was outside the 
range of practical possibility. One 
could hardly have anticipated the rise 
of Hitler. the Second World War. 
which probably could not have been 
won without the Soviet Union. and 
the grim threat of the atom bomb 
at the disposal of a totalitarian state. 
In short. the necessity for choosing 


conflict of 


two hostile worlds and ways of life 


sides irrevocably in a 


was not as urgent and inescapable 


then as now. 
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The American Mind. 
By Henry Steele Commager. 


Yale. 476 pp- $5.00. 


In his preface, Professor Commag- 
er admits that his book does not quite 
live up to its title or to its subtitle, 
which is, “An Interpretation of 
American Thought and Character 
Since the 1880's.” He has been un- 
able. he says, “to discuss at length 
such things as art, education, criti- 
cism, psychology. anthropology, 
business, science, technology, and a 
dozen other manifestations of Amer- 
ican culture that doubtless require 
attention in any thoroughgoing 
evaluation of the American mind and 
character.” It is particularly unfortu- 
nate, | think, that there is no exam- 
culture—movies, 


ination of mass 


radio. comics, the 


hest- 


television, the 
popular magazines, and _ the 
sellers. 

But no man can know everything 
or even write about everything he 
knows, and Commager deserves to 
be judged on the basis of what he 
has done. In addition to the sum- 
mary chapters that begin and end 
the book, there are discussions of 
philosophy. religion, sociology, his- 
economics, science. 


tory. political 


law. architecture. and __ literature. 


More space—five chapters out of 
twenty—-is given to literature than to 


any other topic. Like Parrington’s 
Vain Currents in American Thought, 
which Commager greatly admires. 
this is intellectual history with a 
strong literary bias. 

lhe volume has been resoundingly 
praised, and there are many excel- 
lent things in it. The first chapter, 
“The Nineteenth-century American,” 
is a brilliant job of generalized in- 
terpretation, always suggestive and 
as sound as generalization can be. 
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The closing chapter, “The Twentieth- 


century American,” is good, too, 
though necessarily more tentative. 


On many of the figures he discusses 
between these two chapters Com- 
mager writes with authority and in- 
sight, and he is particularly impres- 
sive, it seems to me. on Lester Ward. 


Veblen. Franklin DD. 


Parrington. 





How much. asks Granville Hicks, has 


Professor Commager read of the work of 
William Faulkner (above) ? 


speak of Faulkner's “convulsive rejection 


How can he 


, 


of the plantation system’? 


Roosevelt, Roscoe Pound. and Justice 
Holmes. 
Because the 


book has 


highly praised, | think I can con- 


been sO 


centrate on certain of its shortcom- 
ings, particularly in its treatment of 
literature, without giving the impres- 
sion that it is a really bad book. lt 


should be said, to start with, that 





Culture Isolated 


Reviewed by Granville Hicks 
Critic, Author of “Small 
Town,” “The Great Tradition” 


Commager gets off on the right foot 
by making a clearer distinction than 
Parrington did between historical o1 
sociological interest and literary mer- 
it. So long as he observes this dis- 
tinction, as he does in the first part 
of Chapter III, “Transition Years in 
Literature and Journalism.” he 
makes no serious blunder. In Chapter 
XII he picks up again the theme of 
“The 


does reasonably well with 


Revolt.” and 
Howells 


and his immediate followers, but gets 


Literature of 


off the track when he comes to Lewis. 
Lardner, and Fitzgerald. The blun- 
ders he makes here. however. are as 
nothing in comparison with what he 
intervening chapters 


does in three 


that are wholly occupied with lit- 
erature. 

The first of the three chapters is 
devoted to the determinists——Jack 


Frank Norris. 


Dreiser. and James Branch Cabell 


London. Theodore 
Mr. Commager points out that Lon- 
don, Norris, and Dreiser were con- 
fused in their thinking, which is true 
What is 


surprising is that he finds it neces- 


but has been said before. 
sary to scold them-—for being de- 
terminists in the first place and for 
their 


about philosophers, economists. and 


inconsistencies. In writing 
historians, Mr. Commager often ex- 
presses disagreement, but without 
getting hot under the collar. It is 
only writers that he feels obliged to 
chastise for their shortcomings. even 
resurrecting poor old Cabell in order 
to give him a sharp talking to. 

But Mr. Commager, it turns out. 
is only warming up on the determin- 
ists. and he really gets going when he 


CONTINUED ON NFAT Pact 
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AMERICAN CULTURE ISOLATED 


takes up “The Cult of the Irrational” 
—t.e., “Sherwood Anderson and 
Waldo Frank, Evelyn Scott and Ger- 
trude Stein, E. E. Cummings and 
William Faulkner, Hart Crane and 
Ezra Pound, Wallace Stevens and 
Conrad Aiken, and a host of others 
equally abandoned to irrationality.” 
In treating this diverse group, Com- 
mager begins with a fundamental 
error of major proportions by say- 
ing that Freud rejected the “very ex- 
istence” of reason and “placed un- 
reason upon the throne,” whereas 
Freud’s great achievement lies in his 
extension of the control of reason 
over areas hitherto in the realm of 
the irrational. 

Since he succumbs to this basic 
mistake, it is not surprising that Com- 
mager fails to make much of the 
writers with whom he deals. The 
question is why he is moved to such 
violent abuse, denouncing them as 
“pseudoscientific,” complaining that 
they salt their pages with “complexes 
and perversions,” ranting about char- 
acters “amoral as animals” and “sub- 
human louts,” lamenting “the ulti- 
mate degradation of man.” How 
much of these writers he has read is 
by no means clear. (Could anyone 
who had read ten pages of Faulkner 
speak of his “convulsive rejection of 
the plantation system”?) He _ has 
read Jeffers, and singles him out as 
a horrible example, but Jeffers is not 
in the least representative of the 
other writers named, and it does 
seem that even Jeffers might be per- 
mitted to express his particular vis- 
ion of the universe without being 
called names. 

Commager is less distressing on 
Edith Whar- 
Willa Cather. 


and Edwin Arlington Robinson—be- 


“The Traditionalists” 


ton, Ellen Glasgow, 


cause on the whole he likes them. | 
haven’t any idea, however, what he is 
talking about when he says that 
“they were in the line of succession 
from Hawthorne to Melville rather 
than in the erratic line from Cooper 
to Mark Twain.” He sees the essen- 
tial paradox of Willa Cather—that 
she was a traditional writer about 
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CONTINUED 


the tradition-smashing frontier—but 
doesn’t make much of it. And al- 
though it is pleasant to have Robin- 
son appreciated, one scarcely feels 
that Commager is his most penetrat- 
ing interpreter. 

It was proper for Commager, in 
his survey of the American mind, to 
call writers as witnesses, but surely 
he should have presented their testi- 
mony as accurately and objectively 
as possible; even if his cavils and 
catcalls were justified, as for the 
most part they are not, they would 
be out of place in such a book as this. 
One can only explain the shrewish- 
ness of his tone on the ground of 
some deep-seated uncertainty. 


DE VOTO QUOTED 

Some light on the problem is 
thrown by the chapter on “The Lit- 
erature of Revolt.”” Towards the lib- 
erals and muckrakers of the first de- 
cade of the century Commager is al- 
most as sympathetic as Parrington. 
but Sinclair Lewis’s more inclusive 
indictment of the American character 
troubles him, and he gets quite angry 
with Dos Passos. At the end of the 
chapter he quotes from Bernard De- 
Voto’s The Literary Fallacy: “The 
life by 


American literature during the 1920's 


repudiation of American 
signified that writers were isolated or 
insulated from the common culture. 
There is something _ intrinsically 
absurd in the image of a literary man 
informing a hundred and twenty mil- 
lion people that their ideals are base. 
their beliefs unworthy, their ideals 
vulgar, their institutions corrupt.” 
Mr. Commager has grace enough to 
suggest that “the novelists, after all. 
were idealists, that they took ser- 
iously the promise of American life. 
expected to realize the American 
dream,” but he is impressed by De- 
Voto’s charges. He is impressed in 
spite of the fact that, if DeVoto is 
right. much of the world’s greatest 
literature has been _ intrinsically 
absurd; in spite of the fact that he 
has himself praised Robinson for his 
rejection of “the easy paths, the glib 


answers, the simple solutions, of a 





material civilization”; in spite of the 
fact that his own last chapter is a 
sweeping indictment of the American 
people. 

Perhaps I ought to point out that 
in his bibliography, Mr. Commager 
refers to a book of mine, The Great 
Tradition, as “an inflexibly left-wing 
interpretation of American literature 
that generates more heat than light.” 
I may say, in extenuation, that The 
Great Tradition was written from a 
specific point of view, and if I scold- 
ed writers, as I did and as I would 
not do now, the reader knew why. 
Mr. Commager’s motives, on the 
other hand, are mysterious, as I have 
said, and his own position is never 
clearly defined. 

So much for Commager’s short- 
comings as a literary critic, and it 
must be said again that they do not 
rob considerable portions of the book 
of interest and On the 
whole, however, I wonder how suc- 
cessful he is in catching the Amer- 


ican mind. His whole approach, it 


validity. 


strikes me. is unfortunately provin- 
cial. Many of the disturbing tenden- 
cies that he discusses in his last chap- 
ter are not peculiar to America but 
appear everywhere in Western Civ- 
ilization and seem to be products of 
the urban-industrial revolution. The 
American mind is not, to the degree 
assume, the 


Commager seems to 


product of American experience 
alone. and the crisis through which 
we are passing is not a peculiarly 
American crisis. 

That the American experience has 
been in many ways unique and has 
had unique effects is certainly true. 
and, with America dominating West- 
ern Civilization, we and the world 
need to know what manner of man 
the American is. But the problem is 
to see the American mind in its true 
relationship to the Western 
and to define the American character 


mind 


in terms of the human condition. 
Mr. Commager’s failure to achieve 
such a perspective may have some 
connection with his impatient. ill- 
tempered rejection of so much of 
contemporary literature. 
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George Lukacs’ “Confession” 


THE news from Budapest about 
George Lukacs is that he, too, has 
“confessed.” 

The internationally-known Hun- 
garian literary critic, historian, and 
philosopher, has been under rather 
heavy attack for almost two years 
for his post-war “deviations.” His 
latest book Literature and Democracy 
has apparently provided the Com- 
munist party-whips with sufficient 
evidence to force even  Lukacs, 
surely the most talented and famous 
of the Bolshevik men-of-letters, to a 
humble recantation. 

Was Lukacs, after all, 
consciously in the service of the 


acting 


enemy when he penned his “right- 


wing deviations”? In the latest dis- 
cussion of the case, written by the 
Hungarian Minister of People’s Ed- 
ucation, J. Revai, the charges that 
had previously been voiced by Mar- 
ton Horvath and Professor Rudas, 
were considerably softened. After all, 
Lukacs in his “Self-Criticism” had 
conceded that his views could have 
been seized upon by “enemies of the 
people” and used for their own pur- 
poses. He went on to say that he re- 
gretted not having busied himself 
more with Soviet literature. Revai 
still took the trouble to rap him 
gently on the knuckles—it was not 
that Lukacs didn’t read or know 
Soviet literature, but that he had 


By Melvin J. Lasky 


mis-read and misunderstood it! 

No, Lukacs was not trying “con- 
sciously” to help the enemy; nor is 
it even true that “everything” he 
has written is false. Minister Revai 
was being very conciliatory. He was 
sure George Lukacs would be pre- 
pared to go just one step further, 
to shake loose from all his followers 
and fans, all those cultural “free- 
booters” and “partisans* who have 
cut themselves off from the party 
and the people. It was all of Hun- 
gary’s pious wish: “May Lukacs turn 
his face to the new forces, may he 
unite himself more deeply with the 
Party of which for three decades he 


has been a loyal member”! 





A Wilsonian in the Balkans 


Reviewed by Bogdan Raditsa 


A Balkan Mission. 
By James T. Shotwell. 


Columbia University Press. 180 pp. $2.25. 


Tuis book is not only a “personal 
narrative of a journey through the 
Balkans” in the fall of 1925. It is a 
brilliant record of Professor Shot- 
well’s assignment by the Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace 
to bring to completion the Economic 
and Social History of the World 
War. The assignment gave Shotwell 
the opportunity to acquaint himself 
and his institution with the people, 
personalities and conditions in the 
Balkans after World War I. Read to- 
day after twenty-five years of polli- 
tical and social upheaval, the book is 
stil] remarkably useful for the light 
it projects on present conditions in 
that part of Europe. 

The Balkans today may still hold 
the key to the question of peace or 
war in a divided world. Mr. Shotwell. 


May 20, 1950 


visiting the Balkan ruling figures of 
1925, had something to say which 
still has weight today: that peace 
will never be realized unless the 
aggressive forces avail themselves “of 
the pertinent means which in time of 
peace [they] had agreed upon as 
well fitted to [settle] differences.” 
In 1925, one could still believe that 
this was possible. Unhappily, since 
the Nazi-Fascist and Communist 
revolutions, brute force seems to 
have become the standard recourse 
of expansionist powers in their 
efforts, ideological and imperialistic, 
to subject the free world to totali- 
tarian domination. 

Two things emerge most clearly 
from this book. One is the grim fate 
which overtook the men to whom 


Professor Shotwell brought his truly 


Professor of History, Fairleigh Dickinson 
College; Contributor, Saturday Evening Post 


Wilsonian message. One needs only 
to call the roll of the peasant leaders 
Radich, Juliu 
Alexander Stambulisky, Dragolyub 
Jovanovich, Vlatko Machek - 


were murdered, imprisoned or ex- 


—Stephen Maniu, 


~ who 


iled bv these two reactionary minori- 
ties, which shared the same selfish 
lust for power. 

The second thought that Mr. Shot- 
well’s book provokes is that America 
still has a long way to go to take up 
where Wilson left off. On this road, 
the ideas and principles expressed in 
A Balkan Mission are of vital im- 
portance. If they are made the nub 
of present American policy toward 
the Balkans, they can confront com- 
munism there in a more dynamic and 
progressive way than anything 
hitherto attempted. 
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Charles Williams, Christian Mystic 


The Greater Trumps. 
By Charles Williams. 
Pellegrini & Cudahy. 268 pp. $3.00. 


CHARLES WiLuiams, the English 
novelist. had an astonishing gift. He 
could set up incredible situations in 
his novels, and make them wholly be- 
lievable. This is proof not only of 
good writing, but proof of his im- 
aginative to translate his 


deepest beliefs into plausible action. 


power 


For he is pre-eminently a Christian 


and thus his novels are basically 


parables: parables of the world and 
spirit seeking for love. Invariably, 
there is a pitched battle between the 
forces that do not love but only wish 
for power and those who. loving. 
triumph only after bloodcurdling 
struggle. 

His novels are also 
didactic they take 


body of strange lore (one novel con- 


ingeniously 


up. that is, a 


cerns Plato’s celestial archetypes, an- 
other the 


brew “incommunicable name” of the 


letragrammaton. the He- 


Divine Being), always employing this 
lore to prove the wondrous workings 
of God's love. In All Hallow's Eve. 
for instance. the dead are still living 
(in a geographically unbound spirit 
city} and an ageless sorcerer is able. 
with a little spit and some cabalistic 
mutterings, to clothe these recently 
dead. though spiritually alive. with 
flesh--no matter that the flesh is 
fake. it still 


passes for flesh. Nobody but some- 


doughy and rather 


hody with a very logical novelist’s 
mind. able to set up premises from 
which all deductions flow: further. 
nobody but somebody with a mind 
that can be hypnotized by its own 
logic. once it had established the 
conditions for logic, can write about 


such things without making them 
seem more than hocus-pocus, or fan- 
tasy fiction. But Charles Williams did. 
Is it because Charles Williams had 


Faith? In any case, the situations in 
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his novels are never gaudy exercises 
of the witchcrafting imagination: he 
is not interested in arcane lore for its 
thriller sake. To repeat: his novels 
are parables, always grounded on 
his profound Christian belief. You 
need not accept his belief or you may 
suspend it. Yet the power with which 
he believes it gives his incredible as- 
sumptions their vitality. 

The Greater Trumps is concerned 
with the 
workings of the Tarot deck of play- 


ancient and mysterious 
ing cards and again Williams builds 
with the force of his scholarly know- 
ledge and personal belief a whole per- 
fectly suspenseful and plausible plot 
around the meaning of those twenty- 
two symbolic figures of the Four 
Suits who hold such correspondence 
and relation with the Four Elements 
that they may be moved to influence 
those very elements—-raise up the 
wind. bring down the flood, start con- 
As the story goes, it is 
the efforts of two 


respectable and anglicized gypsies 


flagrations! 


concerned with 


you might call them sorcerers, too 


(there is usually a sorcerer and 


nearly always a saint in Williams’ 
novels) te come into possession of 
pack of these Tarot 
cards. lost to their race for two cen- 
their know- 
universal knowledge-— of the 
which — the 


the original 
turies because’ of 
ledge 
very cornerstones on 
“world” is founded. 
Our sorcerers have all but ob- 
tained this pack when Christian Love 


self-know- 


Love-——and the 


intercedes—-all-forgiving, 
ing, life-knowing 
sorcerers are saved from their own 
demonic will to attain unholy power. 
the elements, raised up by the sym- 
holie figures, are subdued before they 
destroy the world, and proper know- 


ledge is restored to proper things. 


Reviewed by Jean Garrigue 


Critic, short story writer 


Williams has appended to scholarly 
lore his own myth—the idea of the 
Great Dance and the golden images, 
representing the Greater Trumps 
who, on a gold chess board, dance in 
perpetual motion, “magnetized by the 
movements of the earth” and, dan- 
cing. tread out that measure of the 
world’s secret ever changing motion. 
When Williams writes about this, his 
prose soars and. indeed, whenever he 
may soar, he is at his best—whenever 
he may, that is, speak roundly 
through the voice of knowledge and 
theory concerning unbelievable char- 
acteristics of matter and energy. 
They are unbelievable, largely be- 
cause they are always dominated by 
the spiritual. In short, hardly any- 
thing in Williams’ cosmology is mate- 
rialistic—it is all ordered and logical 
like a work of art and ever cared 
for and conducted by divine love. 
And his novels are expositions upon 
this theme; so are his characters. He 
may give them lively attributes but 
he is not interested in them as char- 
acters per se. He is interested in 
them as forces. through which love 
or non-love flows (cf. Sibyl. the good 
aunt of his novel, whose calm, 
equanimity, self-possession and _ per- 
fect joy designate her as the most 
well-developed saint one might meet 
on this earth). In the same way, Wil- 
liams is not interested in life. It is 
the spirit operating through life, in 
life. And technically speaking. he is 
much less interested in life—that 
bone the novel is supposed to pick— 
than knowledge. which is the fruit of 
some lives. and a light upon the dis- 
orderly chaos that “just living” is. 
And then, of course, beyond know- 
ledge. there is Christian charity. This 
novel has been called a guide to 


es 
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Opening Our Gates Again 


American Immigration Policy: A Reappraisal. 
Edited by William S. Bernard, Carolyn Zeleny and Henry Miller. 


Harpers. 341 pp. $4.00. 


REACTIONARY forces marshaled by 
Nevada’s Senator Pat McCarran re- 
cently suffered a resounding 
defeat with the improvement of the 
Displaced Persons Act. One of the 
few significant forward domestic 
steps of the past few years, the im- 
proved DP law was the result of co- 
operation between labor, farm, 
church and civic groups to promote 
a great humanitarian gesture. It is to 
be hoped these groups now can co- 
operate in the long overdue task of 
modernizing and humanizing our en- 
tire immigration policy. The present 
work could serve as the official hand- 
book of such an effort. 

Why is it that our economy has 
welcomed and utilized only a handful 
of the refugees and DPs who have 
found shelter in either England, 
France or Israel—countries far less 
rich, less productive, than we are? 
The answer lies, according to Wil- 
liam Bernard and his colleagues of 
the National Committee on Immigra- 
tion Policy, in our outmoded think- 
ing about immigration matters. One 
by one he takes up the old wives’ 
tales which have been used to 
frighten former immigrants and their 
descendants about present and 
future immigrants. He demolishes the 
arguments about the lesser degree of 
assimilability of the “new” immi- 
grants, the higher criminality of the 
foreigner, the idea that immigrants 
cause depressions, etc. He shows the 
injustices and anomalies in present 
laws and makes specific recommen- 
dations for changes. 

His summary of the economists’ 
findings about the baneful effects of 
a declining population on the pros- 
perity of a country is well done. Un- 
doubtedly the reactionaries who op- 


pose greater immigration do not 
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Reviewed by Clarence Senior 
Bureau of Applied Social 


Research, Columbia University 


realize how closely the maintenance 
of the so-called “free enterprise” sys- 
tem is tied to an expanding popula- 
tion. Probably more stress could 
have been placed on the increasing 
burden the growing proportion of 
aged persons is loading onto the 
shoulders of the declining percentage 
of the population in the labor force. 
The mounting numbers of articles on 
“gerontology” in the sociological and 
social work journals in the past few 
years has finally begun to reflect it- 
self in popular magazine and news- 
paper treatments and in the appoint- 
ment of such investigating bodies as 
the New York State Commission on 
the Problem of Older Persons. Im- 
migration, which always brings a 
high proportion of persons in the 
productive age categories, is cer- 
tainly one of the means of answering 
some of the questions raised by the 
aging of our population. 

The grand coalition to help us re- 
ceive more immigrants must think 
and act beyond the limits of this 
work, however. The book stops on 


the threshold of the kind of funda- 


mental program which will be needed 


to allow the United States to absorb 
more immigrants. It weakens _ its 
cause in a significant regard by its 
modesty, especially at a time when 
unemployment approaches the five 
million mark. The editors supply 
clues to a broader program but do 
not explore it. They say, “The causes 
of unemployment are ... to be found 
in maladjustments of our economy 
and are rooted chiefly in the fluctua- 
tions of the business cycle.” They 
also point out that free land and its 
attendant phenomena laid the basis 
for easy acceptance of immigrants in 
the early days. It would seem plain 
that we now need to explore and con- 
solidate our social frontier since our 
geographic frontier is gone. Only by 
proceeding steadily and swiftly to- 
ward the structural and functional 
changes needed to replace a restric- 
tive economy by an economy of 
abundance can we lay a solid foun- 
dation for substantial increases in 


immigration. This shortcoming does 


not destroy the value of the book. but 
it requires someone to supplement 
this work with the organization of 


the arguments for the next step. 


The Title Sums It Up 


Zero. 
By Robert Payne. 
John Day. 270 pp. $3.50. 


Billed as “The Story of Terror- 
ism,” this quickie is actually two 
books 
ror, the other a brief sketch of Sergei 
Nechayev, the Russian nihilist whom 
Dostoevsky used as a model for 
Verkhovensky in The Pos- 


These two stories are em- 


one a summary of Nazi ter- 


Peter 
sessed. 
broidered with superficial references 
to scores of learned tomes. For the 


Nazi material, Mr. Payne is indebted 
to the Nuremburg trials; for the in- 
sight that Nechayev was the true 
David 


Shub’s Lenin: A Biography. Thus it 


precursor of Leninism, to 
is not surprising that Mr. Payne con- 
siders nihilist terrorism a relatively 
new phenomenon, confined _ prin- 
cipally to Russia and Germany, those 
two “bad” countries. The best tip-off 
on Mr. Payne’s book as a serious 
history of terror and nihilism is that 
he never once mentions the name of 


Maximilien Robespierre. 
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The ILO’s First Director 


Yes and Albert Thomas. 


By E. J. Phelan. 


Reviewed by Philip M. Kaiser 


Assistant Secretary of Labor 


Columbia University Press. 264 pp. $3.00. 


THE AUTHOR of this book was a 
high official in the International 
Labor Office from its beginning in 
1920 until he retired as Director in 
1948. He was also a member of the 
Commission on International Labor 
Legislation at the Paris Peace Con- 
ference, and assistant to the Secre- 
tary of the first International Labor 
Washington in No- 
vember 1919. which created the In- 


Conference at 
ternational Labor Organization. It 
was the Washington Conference 
which elected Albert Thomas as Di- 
rector of the International Labor Of- 
fice, the secretariat of the Organiza 
tion. 

This book is neither a biography 
of Albert Thomas nor a treatise on 
the ILO. but rather a valuable or- 
ganized collection of the author’s 
reminiscences and observations cov- 
ering Albert Thomas’ tenure as ILO 
director. It deals with the major 
problems faced by the ILO during its 
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early years and will be of great in- 
terest to all those concerned with the 
ILO’s history and development. 
Albert 
baker 


Thomas, the son of a 
from Champigny-sur-Marne. 
near Paris, gained a college educa- 
tion by virtue of his brilliance and 
perseverance and promptly devoted 
himself to the cause of labor. He 
edited one paper, founded another. 
entered politics and established a 
reputation for driving force and or- 
ganizing ability as Minister of Muni- 
tions during the first World War. 

Mr. Phelan describes Thomas as a 
man of remarkable intellect, prodi- 
gious memory, and_ inexhaustible 
energy. He would work a full day in 
the office. entertain at dinner in the 
evening and then call in two secre- 
taries around 11] p.m. to dictate an- 
other day’s correspondence before 
taking his usual four or five hours’ 
rest. Often he worked for days with 
still less rest. He dictated immense 
quantities of material. often of com- 
plicated nature. relying entirely on 
his memory for documentary data. 
Due to his agile mind and the abil- 
ity to retain facts and names for long 
periods, Thomas was a redoubtable 
debater, a calling which he enjoyed. 
and his verbal exchanges with out- 
standing individuals of his day at- 
tained a certain fame. 

Being an accomplished politician, 
Thomas placed great weight on know- 
ing the leaders of employer and 
worker organizations, as well as the 
responsible government officials, in 
the member states and for this rea- 
son he spent an average of five 
months a year in travel. One of his 
trips was to the U. S.. where he tes- 
tified before a Senate Committee on 
conditions in coal mining and in- 


terviewed Henry Ford, hoping to 


gain the latter’s support for a labor 
university. It was on such a trip to 
promote the ratification of a Conven- 
tion limiting hours of work in coal 
mines that death overtook him on 
May 8. 1932. while on the streets of 
Paris. 

Although Thomas had nothing to 
do with the creation of the ILO 
that was the work of men like Gomp- 
ers, Delevigne, Fontaine, Barnes, 
Shotwell and Phelan—this  well- 
written book shows that no one con- 
tributed as much to giving it breath 
and vitality as did Albert Thomas. 


‘Research’ 


Encyclopedia of Modern World 
Politics. 

By Walier Theimer. 

Rinehart. 696 pp. $5.00. 


As a one-man job, this encyclo- 
pedia elicits respect. The only ques- 
tion is if such a work should be done 
by one man. A group of specialists 
would have been better suited. 

Mr. Theimer excludes most con- 
temporary political leaders, but goes 
hack two centuries to include politi- 
cal thinkers. Thus we have two pages 
on Thomas Hobbes, nothing on Mao 
Tse-tung. 

Then there are passages on the 
grandfather clause and the Lame 
Duck Amendment, but the influence 
of Communist fronts on public opin- 
ion is glossed over. 

There are other errors, although 
they may not be apparent to the high 
school student doing “research.” For 
participating in progressive 
school “discussions,” this concise and 
not unpleasant book is adequate. But 
whoever wants to go a little below the 


F. W. 


those 


surface can do without it. 
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HOUGH its stay at the Fulton 
Theater was brief, there is a 


dark significance in Kenneth White's 
Freight that calls for examination. 
Freight, which was unloaded earlier 
in Los Angeles and Harlem, wittingly 
or unwittingly toes the American 
Communist party line. Since praise 
of the Soviet system is unlikely to 
win any more soft-hearted and soft- 
headed folk, present policy is to se- 
lect a flaw in American life and ham- 
mer at it hard. In Mr. White's play. 
the dramatic foils serving this ideo- 
logical end are a carload of fright- 
ened Negroes. 

The nine Negroes are in a boxcar. 
fleeing a Southern town on the tur- 
bulent night of a lynching. As the 
train gathers speed, a white lad jumps 
aboard. Dimly discerning one form. 
he tells how he is running from a 
farmer who interrupted his amours 
with the farmer’s daughter. When 
the white tramp tries to appease his 
passion with the boy in the car, the 
latter cries out that he’s a Negro. As 
the boy is threatened by the angry 
white, the others draw near. Startled, 
the white pulls his knife; as the Ne- 
groes stand off, he orders them back. 
He feels his power; he rides them: 
gloatingly, he pictures how young 
white men often hunt a “nigger” to 
lynch merely to enliven an idle even- 
ing. 

Then, the white notices that one 
of the Negroes is a “peg-leg.”” He asks 
for the wooden leg, talks about it 
a while—and tosses it out of the car. 
This is his error. This is going too 
far. Subtly, the loom of the Negroes 


They 


around him grows menacing. 
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On STAGE 


By Joseph T. Shipley 


Freight Carries 
A Crooked Cargo 


close upon the white and snatch his 
knife. Now it is their turn to ride 
him. After a time, they put his belt 
around his neck. He feels what it is 
to be the victim. not the author. of a 
lynching. 

The white at first weakens, and 
prays. Then he rises in despair to 


shout that they can kill him but they 


can’t change his color: he’s still 
white — and their better. Suddenly. 


one of the Negroes points out that 
this poor tramp is not their enemy: 
that actually, if he could forget his 
color and see clearly, he would re 
alize he was on their side and against 
their common enemy. the moneyed 
whites. The Negroes’ mood changes. 
When the train slows toward a junc- 
tion, they all hop off, leaving the 
white tramp free. The white. his 
pride shattered, breaks down. 

Freight is a powerful play. It was 
effectively produced, with the dim in- 
terior of a slant boxcar and the stir 
of the hunted souls. It had a way of 
subtly playing upon the emotions: 
one of my _ fellow-critics, as we 
walked up the aisle, asked: “Aren’t 
you ashamed of being white?” And 
his remark hinted at what is wrong 
with this drama. Its measure of suc- 
cess stems from excess. It makes the 
level-headed person uneasy. It sways 
the muddle-headed too far. 

There is no question that minority 
groups often suffer. The Negro in 
this country is particularly subject to 
ill-treat- 


ment. But the effective way to im- 


discrimination and _ other 


prove conditions is to encourage 
steps in the right direction, not to 


overstress or exaggerate. Freight will 


not be shown in the South. Who was 
benefited by showing it in Harlem? 
The white folk who saw it on Broad- 
way were either sympathetic and 
therefore uneasy because they felt it 
too onesided and unfair. or else in- 
different and therefore bored or an- 
noyed. Hence, it closed within the 
week. 

The day Freight opened, the news- 
account of a 


papers carried the 


Georgia white jury which indicted 
several white men for assaulting a 
Negro woman. Lynching — and cer- 
tainly lynching merely as a diversion 
for a few bored “white trash” loaf- 
ers—is no longer a major problem 
in this country. Freight carries a 
crooked cargo. 

Psychologically, also, there are 
two points | question. Admittedly. a 
white boy, pulling his knife when he 
finds himself surrounded by Negroes, 
might try to hide his fear with mock 
bravado and exultingly describe a 
lynching, gloating while the Negroes 
who outnumber him cringe. But is it 
likely that nine uneducated Negroes 
would allow the white to escape, after 
first having planned to lynch him, not 
in fear of white retaliation, but be- 
cause they realize he is on their side 
in the class struggle! They are flee- 
ing in terror from a lynch mob, 
though all are innocent; beholding 
true guilt, they find sudden release 
from fear and free the white only 
because, all unknown to himself, he 
is really their Comrade. 

Here is inept propaganda which 
gives a distorted picture »f an evil, 
which does not correct it but merely 
breeds useless anger. Such plays pre- 
sent a dirty dilema. You are expected 
to agree with them, or you are ac- 
cused of condoning the evil they at- 
tack—hence you are an American 
Fascist, a fellow-traveler of the KKK. 
Essentially a form of moral black- 
mail, they are an affront to any hon- 
est audience. 

There is far wiser propaganda in 
the current production of Peter Pan, 
in which—without any accompany- 
ing fanfare—one of Peter’s little pals 
is a Negro. 
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SWEE-TOUCH-NEE TEA 


in decorated tin trunks and tea bags 
satisfies the most discriminating palate, 
for sale at all grocers and delicates- 
sens and also at 185 Division Street, 
New York City. 


CONSOLIDATED TEA COMPANY 


185 Division Street 
New York 2, New York 


THEATER PARTIES 


All trade unions and fra- 
ternal organizations are 
requested when planning 
theatre parties to do so 
through Bernard Feinman, 
Manager of THE NEW LEADER 
Theatrical Department. Phone 
SPring 17-8260. THE NEW 
LEADER Theatrical Depart- 
ment, 7 East 15th St., N.Y.C. 
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WORKMEN’S MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE 
SOCIETY, Inc. 


227 EAST 84th STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


Ask for booklet No. L.-62 


$100 worth of insurance is required. 
whenever a member withdraws. 
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A Laxative that is 
pleasant to take 


Why 


make yourself unhappy with bad-tasting, up- 


setting laxatives? Relieve constipation pleasantly 


with Ex-Lax! 
Ex-Lax tastes 


Ex-Lax gets results ge 


on Ex-Lax for thoroug 


good, 


like delicious chocolate. 
ntly. And you can depend 
h relief. Many doctors use 


Ex-Lax in their practice. It’s biologically tested 


for effective action. Alv 
handy. Still only 10¢. 


vays keep a box of Ex-Lax 


Family size 25¢. 


When Nature “forgets”. . . remember 


EX-~ 


THE CHOCOL 


LAX 


ATED LAXATIVE 
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Pienic of Social Democratic 
Branches of Northern New Jersey, 
Sunday, June 11 at Camp Soli- 
darity, near Lincoln Park. Speak- 
ers: Louis P. Goldberg, Andrew 
P. Wittel, Herman Woskow, 
August Claessens. Dinner at 12:30 
P.M. 
tions and directions write State 
Frieda Thomas, 109 
Drive, Kearny, N. J. 
2-4872. 


Price $1.50. For reserva- 


Secretary, 
Belgrove 


Phone, Kearny 


Roads to Freedom Forum every 
9:30 P.M. station WEVD. 
Program, Sunday, May 21, 
“A Salute to the Workmen’s 
Speakers: 


Sunday, 
topic: 
Circle.”’ Benjamin 


Gebiner, August Claessens. Mod- 


erator: Algernon Lee. 
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RICHARD RODGERS & OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN 2nd 
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|_MARY EZIO 
MARTIN: PINZA 


in A New Musicol Play 


South Pacific 


Music by RICHARD RODGERS 
lyrics by OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN 2nd 


Book by 
OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN 2nd & JOSHUA LOGAN 
Adapted from JAMES A. MICHENER'S Pulitzer 
Prize Winning ‘‘TALES OF THE SOUTH PACIFIC” 
Directed by JOSHUA LOGAN 
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EDITORIAL 





F pro-versus-anti-communism is a dead issue 
among American liberals, the specter of com- 
munism continues to plague them in more subtle 
forms. The fact is that a new split—within the 
anti-Communist liberal camp—has been gener- 
ated by events like the Hiss case, and has divided 
liberals into what may be roughly termed the 
“Hards” and the “Softs.” 

A bare outline of these new attitudes emerges 
from a reading of Diana Trilling’s brilliant essay 
(“Memorandum On the Hiss Case”) in the ecur- 
rent issue of Partisan Review. We should like to 
explore further the ground Mrs. Trilling has 
broken. 

Mrs. Trilling frankly aligns herself with those 
who believe “that Chambers told the truth and 
Hiss lied.” But “If one dare measure the un- 


measurable,” she continues, “. . . there has been 
more conscience on the Hiss side, more con- 
sciousness on the side of those who think Hiss 
guilty.” 

The theme of conscience-consciousness runs 
throughout the Trilling essay. Hiss’s partisans 
(the Softs) are blind to the political realities 
exposed by the case; but the anti-Hiss liberals 
(the Hards) were proved right “in their re- 
peated warnings against Communist infiltra- 
tion.” The pro-Hiss group was bound to him by 
emotional identification; the anti-Hiss contin- 
gent “tried to put evidence before prejudice.” 
The first are innocents; the latter sophisticates. 

But Hiss’s sympathizers are “fearful of the 
uses to which retrograde forces . . . will put his 
conviction.” They are concerned for the future. 
Whereas the anti-Hiss elements have not “served 
[their] country well by [their] deficiencies of 
conscience” and “invoke |the future] less fre- 
quently than they do the past.” 

The McCarthy affair has happened since Mrs. 
Trilling composed her essay, and it is now possi- 
ble to note further differences between the 
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The Hards and 


Hards and the Softs. The Softs, wrote Granville 
Hicks in our May 6 issue, “would like to see 
Lattimore get away with it even if he is a Com- 
munist” because they fear and detest McCarthy 
more. McCarthyism, they fear, may lead to: (1) 
reaction at home, and (2) war abroad. These 
twin fears, as much as, or more than, psycho- 
logical identification with a Lattimore or a Hiss 
motivates sentiment among liberals for them. 
Even liberals who have never flirted with com- 
munism feel instinctively that McCarthyism may 
lead to persecution of all liberals, to assumption 
of power by an _ ultra-reactionary clique, to 
counter-aggressions against Russia, to war. The 


Softs regard themselves, not as “pro-Hiss” or 





“pro-Lattimore”—they would, in fact hotly re- 


sent those designations—but as social democrats 
and civil libertarians. Thus they react luke- 
warmly to the Atlantic Pact, grudgingly sup- 
port Bao Dai, worry about German neo-Nazism. 
and occasionally hope for a Truman-Stalin meet- 
ing to dissolve the cold war, The Softs spend 
their chief energies on improving democracy in 


the U.S.A. and can’t look the cold war in the face. 


HE Hards, on the other hand, are more will- 
T ing to risk reaction and war (though they deny 
there is danger of either) to fight communism. 
They agree that McCarthy is unscrupulous in 
method and reactionary in purpose, but do not 
attack him violently; they point out that, after 
all, the Lattimores are a menace to our security 
and that the Administration should have exposed 
instead of defended them. The Hards denounce 
Yalta, oppose recognizing Red China, want Ger- 
many and Japan brought in fully on our side, 
urge a full-scale program of subversive warfare. 
and generally back any proposal which will 
strengthen the West against the East. They are 
as hardboiled toward Moscow as Moscow is to- 
ward us; they think and act, that is, as though 
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the Softs 


we were already at war. “Understanding” the 
Communists better, the Hards are able to fight 
them better. At the same time, they despise the 
Softs on the left and have an affinity for the 
Hards on the right, who are only too eager to ex- 
ploit them for their own purposes. 


N practice, the Softs, though staunchly anti- 

Communist, lend respectable cover to Commu- 
nist propaganda and hinder sensible and thor- 
ough investigation of Communist machinations 
by their incessant harping about “persecution” 
and “hysteria.” For their part, the Hards, says 
Diana Trilling, have entered into an “enforced 
alignment” with “those who think Hiss guilty 
because they believe that anyone who is on the 
side of freedom and change, of labor and inter- 
nationism, is guilty of subversion and un-Ameri- 
canism.” To this, the Hards reply that they will 
fight communism and reaction, but must oppose 
the greater threat with the greater vigor. 

“The Communist idea must be judged as a 
Communist act,” the Trilling article concludes. 
“And similarly, the idea of tolerance of commu- 
nism must be judged as an act of tolerance of 
communism.” The Soft liberal must face these 
“real realities of politics.” But the Hard liberal 
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must “separate himself from his undesirable 
allies.” “Just as the pro-Hiss liberal claims his 
right not to be smeared as a Communist just be- 
cause the Communists agree with him in this 
case, so the anti-Hiss liberal must insist on his 
right not to be labelled reactionary just because 
reactionaries agree with him in this case.” 

A sharpening of the Hard-Soft division among 
liberals could prove dangerous both to liberal- 
ism and to America, It is up to liberals to ward 
off that danger along with others. As Granville 
Hick observes, “We need double vision at least. 
and these days treble or quadruple vision would 
be a help.” 
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? Na: to know is no dis- 
4tace. Not to want to know is a pity. But to 


oo 


; 


e -~ 


* S°want to know, and not know where to find 


al 


ée fi out is almost a tragedy. 


> 


> 

ey The Harvard Library, the oldest in 
the United States, was founded in Cambridge in 1638. Almost two hun- 
‘dred years later, Congress established the Library of Congress in 


Washington, D. C., which has since become the largest in the world. 


To the great credit of all Americans, 
we are now served by tens of thousands of free libraries located in com- 
munities over the length and breadth of our country. The excellent work 


that these libraries do reflects itself in the fact that the people of the 


United States are considered the best informed in the world. 


THe New LEADER is one of America’s 


foremost liberal magazines. It appears on the shelves of hundreds of 


libraries. 


However. there are thousands of addi- 


tional libraries which would like to carry THE New LEADER, but cannot 


afford to do so. 


You can help make your library com- 


plete by giving it a subscription to Tr New Leaver. 
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Enclosed is $5.00 
7 East 15th St. 
New York 3, N. Y. 


I wish to enter a 52 week subscription for 


Library -— Branch 
Addres: 
City Zone State 


As a gift from (name) 


Address City Zone State 





THe New Leaver belongs in every 
library because 


You will find each week in the pages of 
Tue NEw LEADER contributions from the 
intellectual leaders of the day. 


Writing clearly and with complete free- 
dom, they cut through the confusion cre- 
ated by subversive ideologies . . . the fact- 
distortion from the Communist left 
the reaction against progress from the 
extreme right. 


They will provide you with an enlight- 
ened understanding of the vital issues 
confronting America today. 








